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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  HOG  UPON  THE  FARM 

-wine  industry  occupies  a  rather  peculiar  position  in  many  localities. 
Itii.ly  rapidly  and  come  into  use  lor  breeding  at  an  earlier  age  than  other 
lals;  consequently,  it  takes  only  a  short  time  for  farmers  to  increase  or 
hfir  stock,  ns  the  case  may  be. 

tuations  in  Hog  Supply. -When,  owing  to  scarcity  in  the  supply  of 

r-ice  for  hogs  goes  up,  we  find  farmers  increasing  the  number  of  breeding 

m  a  very  short  time  the  supply  of  bogs  coming  to  market  increases  to 

•ont  that  the  price  is  likely  to  break.     If  the  decrease  in  price  is  very 

farmer  becomes  disgusted,  and  the  chances  are  that  many  farmers  will 

'.reeding  sows  and  practically  go  out  of  the  business.     This  unloading 

'  1^  to  the  burden  of  the  market,  and  general  demoralization  is  apt  to 

.  and  by,  after  the  market  has  absorbed  the  excessive  supplies  thrown 

-rarcity 'occurs  again,  owing  to  so  many  having  gone  out  of  the  busmest 

-ing    and  prices  once  more  reach  a  high  level.     This  is  a  signal  for 

rush  again  into  hog  raising,  and  overstock  their  farms  in  many  cases, 

-  more  the  market  becomes  top-heavy,  and  the  history  of  the  hog  market 

If.  ,  , 

t  is  altogether  probable  that  very  few  of  those  who  were  tempted  to  rush 
-iness  on  account  of  high  prices  obtained  any  profit  from  the  venture. 
'li.'h  prices  for  breeding  stock,  but  by  the  time  they  had  hogs  ready  for 

the  decline  in  prices  began,  and  before  they  were  through  they  were 
r  liogs  at  a  loss, 
t  from  Hogs.— The  mai,  who  makes  money  out  of  hogs  is  the  man 

'.  to  sell  when  prices  are  high,  whose  farm  is  never  over-stocked,  nor 
depleted  ot  its  supply.     He  knows  how  many  hogs  his  farm  will  carry 

■•■  under  average  circumstances,  and  he  practises  a  wise  conservatism. 

,  are  high,  he  has  a  good  profit,  when  they  are  low,  his  profit  is  small, 

rage  is  fairly  satisfactory.     lie  may  slightly  expand  or  contract  hi? 

It  various  times,  but  he  never  "  plunges." 
^lunger"  is  apt  to  find  himself  "  in  "  when  he  ought  to  be     out,    and 

'.  he  ought  +0  be  "  in."     The  other  man  is  "  in  "  at  all  times,  but  never 
xtent  a°s  to  be  seriously  damaged  when  the  market  goes  wrong. 
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U  1.-  iiok  l.iu  obj.'i  I  uf  the  wiilfi   tj  ur,:,'>'  laiiiuT-  t>i  iVfl  more  liog-. 
It.      I'.MTS  l.miMi    iini-t    I,    hi-MV\ii    iuIl;.'   mi-   iii.itl''-.  iiid   riianv   fiiiiu 
uevei  aitcinpt  t')  raise  I'ogs,  owih;,'  t'^  tlir  fa<t  tli^it  I'llhrr  the  man  hiiii 

iclaptL'd  to  the  husiness  or  lii>  ■.■ I'lnm-    in-  un.-iiitalilc.      Ni'vertliele!*-. 

that  a  low  hoj,'s  might  lie  kept  iirDi'n.i'Mv  iipoii  in:iin    rami-  nheif  thev    ' 
1  place  today. 

Iloys  a  Hy-ProdllCt. — (ienciall}'  .-ijeakiii;:.  tin;  lio;,'  may  be  re-,i;.k'ii  a."  i 
•)y-proiltiel  of  the  farm.  "T.  m  otliei-  wiml-.  h>'  i-  a  mean.-  of  market ii.-  the  :■. 
yrodiicis  df  the  farm.  In  i!i''  (.iitl.'  iVed  Im-,  \w  lind  him  utiiiziiif:  tin'  ■ . m  whi- 
ttle cattle  have  failr  I  ;.i  iIil'^-i  ainl  wiiih  otinru  i-.'  \vir,i!il  he  \v:i-ri"'.  Intl.. 
lairy  district,  lie  is  fli  •  means  of  ohtaiiiiii^  ijooil  \alii<'  for  skim  milk.  '':itt<?rmilif 
and  whey.  Where  ni\id  •'.iin.n..  :-  |ii;mIi-i-I.  li"  <  ..ii-iiim-  ,iny  dairy  pru.liktv 
jinall  pot. Hoc-,  an  1  N.inou-  cither  iiiiiniirkriahle  siih-tante^.  and  jjh^an-  tlie  ftubb!.' 
tieiib.  returning  to  iiis  owiici  c.i-h  '.aliir  for  .-iuh.-.taiiee-  tliat  are  eomjileti'ly  iic^ 
!eeted  on  many  farms.  Kven  the  eotlau'er  fre<|iiently  utilize-  him  to  ohtaiii  a  ca.-L 
return  from  kitchen  pi'ii-c  and  table  scrap-.  It  i-  a-  a  consumer  of  hv  iiroiiu- :• 
iud  so-iallcd  wortlihs,  matenal-  that  t'le  ho,'  s' on  -  t"  the  h -t  adv  int.i;.'.'  frn- 
"he  standpoint  of  pro(lt. 

Advantanes  of  Home-Brown  Feeds.  -Hi  farm,  r  who  n -e.  most  o' 
.11.1  own  feed  is  in  a  niuili  better  position  tu  I'eed  hog<.  or  any  otlier  chi>-  of  stock. 
than  tiie  man  who  has  to  pureha.-e  all  liis  feed.  The  farmer  who  grow-  his  own 
feed  may  iioi  u'ct  any  more  tiiaii  market  jiriies  \\<v  the  irrain  or  other  produce  con- 
iumed  by  the  hogs,  and  may  still  have  a  fair  profit  througli  selling  hi?  produce  at 
niar'  d  prices  in  ilie  form  of  pork:  lait  the  man  who  buys  his  feed  eaii  hiue  for 
proii  only  what  he  obtains  in  excess  of  the  market  value  of  the  feed*  consumed  bv 
the  hogs.  Thus  the  fa'-mer  who  grow-  his  fee!  lias  two  sources  of  priillf,  namely, 
the  grower's  profit,  or  the  profit  obtained  by  selling  his  produce  at  market  price; 
together  with  the  feeder'.-  profit,  or  wliat  he  obtain^  for  his  produce  in  excess  of 


market  price  by  selling  it  in  the  form  of  pork.     The  man  who  has  to 


all  the 
produce  whicdi  be  feeds  his  hogs  can  have  only  the  feeder"-  profit,  and  under  un- 
favorable conditions  this  profit  may  be  -o  small  that  it  will  scarcely  pav  for  the 
abor  involved. 

RaisingPigs. — Another  point  worthy  oj'  consideration  is  the  fact  that 
under  favorable  conditions  and  skilful  maiiageinent.  young  pigs  can  be  raised  for 
feeding  at  a  lower  cost  than  that  for  wdiicb  they  can  lie  bought.  This  ;  unt  wil. 
be  dealt  with  more  fully  in  another  place  but  is  mentioned  here  as  <•■:■■  of  the 
factors  which  help  to  cxyilain  why  -ome  p  ople  can  make  hoi.  feeding  -MofitaWe. 
while  others  cannot. 

Judgment  Needed.— <>nc  ^f  the  grcai  dilliciillie-  in  connection  .vith  the 
jwine  industry  is  the  fact  that  .«o  many  people  are  not  content  to  enga-o  in  the 
undertaking  e.xcept  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  people  who  can  handle  bog  ni  lar^r 
numbers  and  make  the  business  a  financial  success  arc  comparatively  '•■''•'■  The 
average  farmer  is  safer  to  handle  hogs  in  rather  small  numbers,  and  us.  hem  as 
an  adjunct  to  his  other  farm  operations.  Used  in  this  way.  and  ban  -l  'ritr 
&  reasonable  degree  of  judgment,  the  bo','  will  give  a  good  account  of  ' 
adding  to  the  revenue  and  the  profits  from  the  farm.  A  very  few  ye  i 
ience  should  enable  a  frirmcr  to  determine  just  about  how  many  hogs  he 
to  advantage.  Some  fivrnis  will  carry  very  large  numbers  owing  to  the 
farming  whicdi  i.-  c-ariicd  eii.  but  for  many  of  the  .=rnai!er  farms  one  er- 
is  plenty. 
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M  iiul  Dairyiiiw.  'I'i"'  '"•-  '"■  '"  '-l""''"'  ^^'•"  "P""  ''''"■'  ^■'""'' 
..  '  ■"  milk.  ,u..t..,nn,K.  or  whey  h.w  t-  1.^  f..l  ..po:,  th.  farm.  IVrhaps  no 
T  -^u.  as  1,,.!,   rHurns  r.,r  ,l,nrv    !■>  |.i.„Um.  ,,.n-ui„..l  as  tl.e  1,-u'.  ..ml 

'  .:'  .,.:  a  li.HT  M"^'!'lv  of  ''^"^•""  "'^"'  ''^'"■>-  I'.v-Pn.lm't.^.  H  is  also  worthy 
^»,'„-,.;  thr  i.ia.i  V,!..  lias  sUn.-.n.lk  .^  m  a  hott-r  posilu,.,  to  r.use  p.-  timn 
^e„^.H  uho  has  ..on...  lor  th-  r.  a-n  that  ,t  ,-  .nlli,  nit  to  tii.-l  .  s.t.sfn.tory  ^uh- 
..  .  .:,iiii-iiiilL   U'i   \onii;,'  jiiL'-  jii-l  :illri    wtMiiiiifJ. 

,',  ;„   il„.   nus. .•  puivhn..!   h.«,   f.,,-  hr...l.n-  purpo.es,  hut   ,.pp  ie.* 

1,„  ,„„,lurt.oM  nf  luarkot  l.n-.  The  hienlers  of  i.iire-l.re.l  ho-s  undcr- 
r".  .  ^  IniMiie-  an.l  kiin\^-  ahoiii  hu.v  far  th-ir  .  oiulitioiis  wa:-ni.it  the  e.Tk>n- 
■".  ■  ,,;,  ,,,..iaih.ns.  -„  that  u  i-  not  -o  i.er.-sary  tn  ,.lTor  sn-'est:o.:s  to  them 
,':.  ,  iipt.  It  ,-  tni-  that  ih.'  l.nr.l.T  of  ni.irket  ho-s  alwavs  has  a  use  for 
.'V  <  Iml  It  IS  Mol  -vn'v  i-er-nu  wl,o  cm  .nak.  a  sueee.s  of  l.ree.l;..-  pure- 
■;;;...  „,,j,ly  llu.  .hn.aii.!  for  Involm-  st.uk.  an.l  the  avo.-ai;..  fa.'.ner  is  .nfer  to 
,1^  -         :>niilu(  inu'  market  h'>Lrs. 

SuM.mary.    -T..  -um  uy.  ,t   ma.    h.-  s.i.l  that  the  ho,-  i~  ..-,,..-iallv  valuable 

r.i-  the  hv-pM..luois  of  th..   farm,   an.l   the  numher  -.f  ho-s  .Mined  to 

upon  a  farm  is  ^oywu..'.  nvv  laru'.'lv  hv   llw  .luantilv  a.i.l  .'haraetor  of 

•ie  'v-WHlmt^  ...  he  .„nMim...l.     When  earn...!   in  appropriate  .iiimhers.  the  hog 

„a-\\.-pti(jnallv   ee..i i.al    I.r...ln,-..r   of   .n,....    p.vv,.ntinir    ua.ste,   a.nl    g.v.ng 

t..h  '.  -ns  for  suhstan...-  that  are  fre.piently  wn<te.l.  ..r  which  liave  httle  market 
T.1UP  TrviUfT  to  take  a.lvantn-e  of  Ih.ctuatin-  mark.'!  j.rices  hy  alternately  over- 
,U)c<.i.'  .iul  under-st..ekiM.,'  with  h..jr>  is  svhh....  a  linanrial  sueeess  The  man 
fhn>.--!ently  folbw^  up  the  busin.-  upon  conservative  lin.-  .s  the  man  wtio 
WW.-    .,,is!le(i\viih  th.'  li..-  a-  a  souree  .>f  ]^"M. 
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PART    II. 
TYPES   OF    SWINE 

are  two  well-defined  tvpes  of  h.i?>.  which  are  the  outcome  of  local  con- 
1  market  requirements,- namely,  the  fat  or  lard  type  an.l  the  bacon  type. 
:sons  for  Two  Types. -The  fat  or  lard  type  of  hojr  is  the  product 
in  belt"  Corn  fee.linR  has  a  teii.lencv  to  produce  fat  at  the  expense  of 
ean  meat,  and  corn  is  the  pri.i.ipal  hoir  f.^ed  of  the  United  States.  Most 
.  of  the  United  States  are  grown  in  the  gicat  corn-producing  States,  and 
,c  find  the  la.-d  type  in  its  highest  .legree  of  perfection.  This  type  plays 
int  part  in  the  exports  of  the  country. 

.  a.idition  to  the  demand  for  th.'  products  of  the  lard  hog,  there  .s  an 

Icmand,  both  at  ho-ne  and  ab.-..ad.  for  a  leaner  class  of  meat.     In  some 

cities  of  England  this  demand  has  taken  a  definite  form,  and  what  is 

•h,-  "Wilt^hir'^^  side"  is  especiallv  designed  to  meet  this  demand.     A 

,.'  for  nianifacturin._r  into  "Wiltshire  sides"   is  known   as  n   "bacon 

".edincr  .'..ck  ..f  a  tvpe  suitable  for  pi-.iducing  bacon  hogs  is  said  to 

..,  tvpe"    Hacon  lion's  cannot  bo  prodiued  successfully  under  a  system 

liner'  and  hence  we  find  the  bacon  ho2  produced  in  greater  numbers  in 

\,r.Z  the  feed  for  tlio  ho-j  i^  more  varie.1  in  character,  and  where  the 

V.  1p«1 'favorable  for  i)roducing  the  lard  hog  than  they  are  in  the  United 
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,.,.n.nark,  Cana.la' an.l   Irelan.l.     'i.'n-allysi.ak.nghoKK  cannot  W 

,,,,1,  ,„  (a l.i   Hui  l),Mn.a.k  a-  ll.e>  .an  .n  tlu.  Ln.Unl  SUt««.  p.  ■ 

,     ,,„r,.  !...!,  .  l,m.  .,„  tl.o  otl.er  i>ana.  W.IUl.nv  ...lor,  usual  y.;on.,nan,) 
,      ,„.;  ...un.l  .n  Kn.;an,l  than  .h-  n.-a.  of  ,1...  lanl  Log      '«''-,"«- 


,!ll-l|."l     |1I- 

irk.  ami  ii  wii^  to  i-'  a|ii' 


,„„ui  alTor.U  .-n.ne  prot..  Ih.i.  to  tl.-  ^^mu.  .ndu.lry  .n  Canada 
HMt  ...niiMt.;ion  witli  thi'  American  product 
Ir.Tam'  ihat  Cana,!.  a-ul  iXM.mark  ..n«a,'..l  .n  ti..  produ.Uon  of  b.con 
„.anufa..nr..  of  WUtshm-  side..     S.uh  an  arranK^omont  seem,  to  be 
;^,;,;„„^  ^,^,,  ,,.„„„,  ,i...,tin,^  ,t^  att..nt,on  to  ,1...  type  of  »,og  winch  .t 

fo  tic^t  aihiintau'i'. 
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a  goo,l  W.lt.lurc  siMo  of  bacon  require,  a  l.o;:  nf  certain  definite 
'  ^  ■  .         '  '■■  ■■      '111,,  cu.'toiiipr.s  for  tDM 


Fis.  1.— I'air  of  export  lxi<  on  hogs. 

,  are  ..xtivniolv  fa.tidiou..  a-.i.  if  the  bacon  doe.  not  come  up  to  the 
•verv  particular,  it  is  very  heavily  di.^counted  in  price.  As  a  rule  the 
-  are  u.uallv  fixed  at  160  pounds  to  200  PO""'^^''^.,,^''-^' ^ J: 
■.,0.  mav  wci-rh  slightlv  more  than  200  pound,  and  stiU  make  a  very 
■reside:  but  most  1,0,.  are  inclined  to  be  too  fat  after  they  pa^«  the 
^ark  and  consequently  this  is  fixed  as  the  hm.t.  though  t  is  rot 
:      to      is  to  condition,  it  is  possible  to  have  the  bo,  to«    bin  or  too 

bo  carets  is  split  down  the  back,  the  layer  of  fat  alon,  the  back 

•.,m  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  tbickness^and  should  be  as 
•bickne.=  as  possible' from  the  loin  to  the  neck     The  most  valuable 

.Lre  Sid.  is  the  upper  part  of  the  side  from  the  bam  to    be  back  o 
;n.lndin.  tbp  uoner  corner  of  the  gammon  or  ham,  the  loin,  and  the 

■  "bp'ribs"    The  lower  part  of  ham  and  the  flank  ana  ueiiv  meat  are 


^m^-ff. 


All  Ideal  Willsliiir  side  of  Iparuii.  show  iiij:  liow  tlit-  side  l^ 
trliniiu'd  and  the  -!ui|i.  in  wliicli  it  is  placed  upon  the  Brltls!; 
market. 
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A  side  of  bacon  which  Is  too  short  and  decidedly  too  f:»i 
•or  a  Wiltshire  side. 


WkLM: 
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not  worth  a.s  much  per  pound  as  the  upper  portions,  and  the  shoulder  aii.i  aeck  ar- 
comparatively  cheap  parts. 


Conformation. —  In  I'orm,  thu  hacon  type  of  ho;,'  is  very  difTererr 
lard  type.     It  is  longer  in  the  leg  and  hody,  has  less  thickness  and  depth 
and  is  liglitcr  in  the  shoulder,  neck,  and  jowl.     The  hog  should  he  lo;i^' 
back  of  the  shoulder  lo  the  ham,  hut  comparatively  short  from  the  ha' 
shoulder  to  the  snout.     Alung  with  the  lei)j,nli,  however,  tlie  liog  must  havn 
depth  and  thickness  to  denote  constitution.     Xo  matter  how  long  in  boi! 
be,  if  it  has  long,  coarse  Icg.^,  and  a  narrow,  cramped  cliest,  it  is  an  uii 
type  to  breed  fnjm.     A  trim  belly  is  desirable,  because  the  bo'.ly  meat  is 
than  the  upper  part  of  the  side.     In  judging  sows  that   have  produce 
Jitters  of  pigs,  some  allowance  must  be  made  in  this  connection. 

A   fine,   smooth   roni   of  hair  denotes  thriftiness  and  good   quality 
Wrinkles  on  the  skin,  it  at  all  markod.  indicate  coarse-graineil  flesh. 
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Fig.  2. — Bacon  t.vpe.    Note  light  jowl,  neck  and  shoulder. 

dabbines-  of  flesh  denotes  too  niiicli  fat  in  jiroportion  to  loan.  Theie  is  ,i 
differenie  between  the  handling  (]tialities  of  a  finished  bacon  hog  and  a 
lard  hog.  the  former  being  much  firmer  to  the  touch.  The  bacon  type  of 
heavier  hone  than  the  fat  or  lard  type,  but  very  coarse,  piifh-  looking  bon. 
poor  quality  of  flesh  and  is  often  associated  with  poor  feeding  qualities. 
the  bone  is  fairly  heavy,  the  leg-  should  present  a  clean-cut  appearance. 

The  jou-l  has  very  little  market  value.     A  heavy  jowl  denotest  ton  i 
r-ut  on  too  much  fat.     Good  width  of  jowl  is  desirable  from  a  feeder's  sii 
but  it  should  be  very  trim  am]  neat. 

A  long,  scrawny  necfr  indicates  weak  loiisiljuliun  and  »Iow  feeding 
On  the  other  hand,  a  short,  thick  neck  with  an  arch,  or  crest  of  fat  on  top. 
is  commended  in   the  fat  hog.  will  cause  the  side  of  bacon  to  be  heav 
shoulder  and  neck  end  and    this  is  the  cheap  end  of  a  side  of  bacon.     T 
should  be  of  only  medium  length,  and  should  possess  no  tendency  to  arch  o' 
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t'houl'lfi-  of  the  bacon  liog  is  somewhat  upright,  making  the  animal  eom- 
,  -hort  from  the  back  ,i  the  shoulder  to  the  snout,  but  long  from  the  back 

uUlt  to  the  rump.     The  siiouldcr  is  a  cheap  part,  and,  therefore,  should 

liuht.     It  should  be  very  compact  over  the  top,  should  be  no  wider  than 

iiitl  .-h&uld  bl'.nd  smoothly  into  the  body  at  all  points. 

liiwh  carries  llie  most  valuable  meat,  but  it  should  not  be  wide,  because  a 
.,  invariably  carries  too  much  fat  for  a  Wiltshire  side.     It  should  possess 

.Milth.  and  should  carry  its  width  evenly  througliout.  Tlie  top  Hue 
,.  -liixlitlv  arched,  the  highest  point  being  over  the  loin. 

hnn  is  the  most  valuable  cut  in  a  Wiltshire  side,  and  should  be  as  wide 
~;  (if  the  back,  full,  strong,  and  well  packed  with  flesh. 

.<firing  of  rib  of  a  bacon  hog  is  very  characteristic.  It  .-hould  spring  out 
r..in  the  backbone,  then  turn  ^harply  and  drop  in  an  almost  vertical  direc- 
;ni:  a  flat,  straigTit  side. 

Ill  n  packer's  standpoint,  a  bacon  hog  cannot  have  too  long  a  side,  but  the 
must  exercise  care  that  he  does  not  secure  this  extreme  length  at  the 

f  (onstitution.  It  is  well  to  avoid  extremes  of  all  kinds.  It  is  aKsolutely 
.    however,  that  the  hog  should  have  good  length  of  side,  mucii  more  than 

111  the  fat  type. 

rump  affords  a  valuable  cut,  but  a  flat,  broad  rump  indicates  the  presence 

;i(  li  fat.     The  rump  should  be  the  same  width  as  the  back,  should  be  very 

iiiil  slightly  rounded  from  side  to  side  over  the  top. 

It.  broad,  bulging  hams  are  not  wanted  on  the  bacon  hog.     Such  hams 

.  imuli  fat,  and  require  severe  trimnaing  in  preparing  the  side  of  bacon 
t.     The  ham  of  the  bacon  hog  is  smooth  and  firm,  and  tapers  toward 

.    The  flesh  should  be  carried  well  around  the  bone,  leaving  no  bareness  of 

the  inside  of  the  thigh. 


Bacon  Breeds.— The  leading  breeds  of  the  bacon  type  of  sw'ine  are  the 

Taniw.j;  '>i  and  Large  Yorkshire. 
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DESCRIPTION    AND    SCALE    OF    POINTS    FOB    BACON    TYPE. 

il  .Vppearance : 

Counts. 

v.  11   developpd  for  age   6 

I^.msr,  smooth,   all   parts   proportionately   developed   so   as   to   give   the 
j.r.spion   of   a   well-balanced,   strongly-built   animal.     Top   line,   strong; 

.1.  r  line,  straight;   belly,  trim  and  neat   10 

Hair,  fine;  skin,  smooth,  showing  no  tendency  to  wrinkle;  bone,  clean 
-trnng  hut  not  coarse;   flesh,  firm  and  smooth,  with  no  fiabbiness  at 

'.  foroflank,  belly,  or  ham    10 

■   .«— Well  covered  with  firm  flesh,  especially  along  back  and  loin,  but  not 

Mly   loaded    with    fat    6 

ivp  and  sprightly,  walking  without  a  swaying  movement,  and  standing 
N    11  on  toes.    Breeding  animals  should  show  strong  character   4 

III  Neck  : 

'i'linni    length   and   moderately   fine    1 

ad  brtwrc-n  ryes;   poll,  bruud  arid  full    1 

■  1(1    size,    full    and    bright    1 

.;r  width  and  muscular,  but  very  neat,  showing  no  fiabbiness   2 

tl.'rately  thin,  and  fringed  with   fine  hair    1 

'  (Hum  length  and  muscular,  but  possessing  no  tendency  to  arch  on  top  2 


'f^y:: 
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C.  Fore  Quarters  : 

Shoulders— Smooth,  somewhat  rounded  from  side  to  side  over  top,  and  very 
compact;    no  wider  than   back,  and   not   running   baclc   on  Bide  so  as  to 

shorten  distance  between  shoulders  and  ham   ^ 

Breast— Good   width  and  full    3 

Fore  Legs — Set  well  apart,  medium  length,  and  straight;   pasterns,  uprii;!it; 

bone,  clean  and   strong;    feet,    medium  size  and  strongly  formed  j 

D.  Body  : 

Baek — Medium  width,  rising  slightly  above  the  straight  line,  and  formijg  a 

very  sliglit  arch  from  neck  to  root  of  tai]  6 

Loin — Wide  as  rest  of  back,  strong  and  full,  but  not  unduly  arched  5 

Ribs — Good  length  and  moderately  arched   i 

Side — Fairly  deep;  long,  smootli,  and  straight  between  shoulder  and  bam; 
a  straight-edge  laid  over  shoulder  point  and  ham  should  touch  the  side 

throughout    S 

Heart  Girth — Full,  but  not  flal)by  at  fore  flanks,  filled  out  even  with  side  of 
shoulder;    there   should    be   no   tucked-up   appearance   back   of   fore   lips, 

nor  droop  back  of  shoulder  top  5 

/■'lojifc— Full    and    low    2 

E.  Hind  Quarters  : 

Rump — Same  width  as  back;  long  and  slightly  rounded  from  a  point  above 
hips  to  tail,  and  somewhat  rounde'd  from  side  to  side  over  top  4 

Ham — Full  without  flabbiness;  thigh,  tapering  towards  hock  without  wrinkles 
or  folds,  and  carrying  flesh  well  down  towards  hock   5 

Hind  Legs — Medium  length;  hocks,  set  well  apart,  but  not  bowed  outward; 
bono,  clean  and  strong;  pasterns,  upright,  feet,  medium  size  and  strongly 
formed    < 

Total     10« 


The  Fat  Type. 

The  fat  oi;  lard  type  of  hog  is  characterized  by  a  compact,  thick,  deep,  smooth 
body,  reii;  rkable  for  its  depth  and  tliickness  rather  than  its  length.  There  should 
be  a  proportionate  development  of  the  different  parts,  and  all  parts  slionid  blend 
smoothly  together,  giving  what  is  called  compactness  of  form.  The  hani«,  back, 
and  .shoulders  are  the  most  valuable  parts  from  i  market  standpoint,  and  should  be 
largely  developed.  The  market  hog  should  be  fattened  to  a  high  degrei>,  l)ecaiue 
lard  is  an  important  consideration  with  the  packer,  and  a  well-fattened  !i02  will 
d-oss  a  larger  percentage  of  its  live  weight  than  one  which  is  not  well  finished, 
which  is  another  important  point  with  the  packer. 

Quality  is  denoted  by  fine  hair,  smooth,  clean  skin,  rather  iine,  ok.iii  bone, 
and  even  distribution  of  flesh.  There  should  be  no  wrinkles  in  the  skin,  the  jowl 
should  be  Itroad,  pluni]).  and  full,  but  not  flabby,  and  the  belly  should  bo  rci-onably 
trim,  that  is,  not  sagging  or  baggy  in  appearance.  Tn  breeding  anima'?.  some 
allowance  would  have  to  be  made  for  sows  which  had  produced  sevoni  litters 
of  pigs. 

The  animal  should  be  able  to  walk  freely,  without  apparent  effort. 
pasterns  should  be  short  and  upright. 

The  snout  should  be  moderately  fine,  the  face  wide  between  the  eyes,  .md  the 
poll  wide  and  full.  Width  between  the  eyes  and  fullness  of  poll  deno'-  a  sooi 
feeder.  The  ejie  .'hould  be  full,  bright  and  of  good  size,  and  there  -=  :id  be 
an  absence  of  creases  and  folds  of  fat  about  the  eyes.  The  size  and  sh:r  t  of  the 
ear  varies  in  different  breeds,  but  the  ear  should  be  fine,  soft,  and  •I'Mierally 
pomewhat  small. 
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jwI  should  be  full,  broad,  deep,  smooth,  and  firm,  carrying  its  fullness 
i.Avard  the  point  of  the  shoulder.  The  neck  should  be  short  and  deep, 
.  Iijend  smoothly  into  the  shoulder  at  all  parts. 


?:i  iiupion  barrow  at  the  International  Live  Stock  Exposition,  Cliicago.     This 

!i        nws  practically  perfection  of  form  from  the  fat  or  lard  type  standpoint. 


1:. 

?an>.    ■ 


.lid  champion  pen  of  barrows  at  the  International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 

Chicago. 


nhler  of  the  fat  hog  has  considerable  market  value,  and  hence  should 
;\Tloped.     It  should  be  broad,  deep,  and  smooth;  compact  on  top, 

othly  into  the  Tsody,  and  being  well  covered  with  flesh  over  all  its 
'ireast  should  be  wide,  deep,  and  full,  denoting  constitution;  and  the 

lid  be  set  well  apart,  short,  tapering,  and  straight.     The  pasterns 
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should  be  ii|)r!;:ht.  the  Loiiu  rather  fine   and  clean  cut  in  ajiiMsiiMUfp.  nn  i  ihc  f. 
strongly  formed. 

Along  the  region  of  the  ba<'k  and  loin  lie  some  of  the  most  valiiahh' 
therefore,    large   (li'vcldnnn'nt    is   asked    for   in    this    region.     Tlie   bad,- 
broad,   straight,   or    very   .slightly   arched,   medium    length,    nniform    u 
ihoulder  to  ham,  thickly  tkvhed,  e\en,  and  smooth,  without  creases  f.r  lu- 
loin  .should  be  bread,  "strong,   full,  and  thickly  and  smoothly  fleshed. 
should  be   well  sprung,  and   the  side  deep,  smooth,   and   even   hctwr.ii 
and  ham. 

The  licarl-girth  should  be  large,  the  animal  being  full  back  of  th.' 
and  deep  and  full  at  the  fore  flanks.     The  hind  Hank  >hould  also  be  dtv] 

The  ham  is  another  important  consideration  from  a  jiarker's  staml 
bhould  be  broad,  deep,  plump,  smoothly  and  heavily  fleshed,  with  the  ll.- 
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Pig.  5.— Champion  pen  of  Borkshire  barrows  at  the  International  Live  Snxk 

Fxposition,  Chicago. 

well  down  towards  the  hock  on  the  inside  as  well  as  at  the  rear.  The  r;;;!/'  should 
be  the  same  width  as  the  back,  long,  smooth,  and  sliglitly  rounded  fmw  the  loin 
to  the  base  of  the  tail.  The  hind  legs  should  be  short,  straight,  set  wcl:  .t'^rt  and 
squarely  under  the  bodv,  with  bone,  pasterns,  and  feet  as  already  decern    ..         ^ 

The  above  description  gives  a  fairly  clear  impression  of  the  geiu-ivil  type  c 
the  fat  hog.  and  shows  how  well  the  type  meets  the  requirements  of  fe.>!'  -  "i  the 
corn  belt. 

Breeds  of  the  Fat  Type.-roland-China,  Berkshire.  Chester  W -te.  an: 
Durco-Jersey  are  the  most  popular  breeds  of  the  fat  type.  Others  o  -.-  im 
portance  in  America  are  Chesiure,  Viitoria.  >irian  York-shire.  P-.sse.x,  n 

The  Hampshire  is  intermediate  between  the  lard  and  bacon  typi 
same  may  be  said  of  the  more  lengthy  type  of  lierkshire. 
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13 
Dksiriitio.n   and  Sc.m.e  ok  Points  iob  Fat  Tvi-e. 
JV  (,ni     •!  Appearance:  c-ounts. 

<,-,      A   11  dt'v'uloped  for  age   • ■,;.■''.■■,' 

/  ''.uii    thick    smooth,  low   srt,  good   Ipngth,  but  ronipactl'    jullt.  sland- 

'„a    uellplac.-d    U'gs.     Top   Mne   straight,   or   slightly    aiobing;    under 

,    -.iraiuhl;    belly,   trim   and   noat • •••• 

o.  Hair,  Hue;  skin,  smooth,  showing  no  tendency  to  wrinkle;  bone,  clean 

1  iiiif    flesh,  smooth  and  mellow,  but  sliowing  no  llabbiue^s  ••       lU 

,„„,,     „„     j'lecply   and   evenly  covered   with   flesh,   but  not  overdone    tor  the 

.  ..iMi'^r  for  whieli  the  animal  is  intended   ,■;",,■         * 

<(    '      \,iive  and  sprightly,  walking  without  a  swaying  movement,  and  stand- 

'  '■     _  well  up  on  toes,    breeding  animals  should  show  strong  charaeter 4 

B    HiM>l   "111  Nt'ck  : 

,<ti., , :  Moderately  fine   

/  !H  jad  between  ryes;   poll,  broad  and  full | 

)  ,  ,  c.iod  size,  full  and  bright    •••• • •■• 

;„i. ;  Full,  broad,  deep,  smooth,  and  firm,  carrying  fullness  back  near  to  point 

:  --l.oulder    . 

/,  iiA  M<  dium  size,  fine,  and  soft  • •■■■■': n 

.\,   /,  Short,  thick  and  deep.    Rounding  and  full  from  poll  to  shoulder  top.  ..  .         -; 

C.  Kore  (.(iiarters  : 

,</.,„/  ,'.r,- Broad  and  compact  on  top.  deep,  well  fleshed,  blending  smoothly 

.. !  !i  neek  and  body   , 

Br"!  '     Wide,    de^p    and    full     ;■■;• 

fVr.    /../s-Set  well  apart,  short,  tapering,  and  straight:    pasterns,  upright; 

l-...,e,  dean  and  fine;   feet,  medium  size  and  strongly  formod   J 

D.  Body  : 

B'hk     Hrnad    straight  or  verv  slightly  arched,  medium  lenpth.  uniform  width 

•;..  n  shoulder  to  ham.  thickly  fleshed,  even,  and  smooth,  without  creases         ^ 

.'!•   jirojeetions    '-■  '  l  'J r; 

Loin     Broad,  strong,  full,  and  thickly  and  smoothly  fleshed    o 

/^i?^^     !.onc  and  well  sprung    ■  •  • 

.'Ji'.     ^^(lium  length,  deep,  smooth,  even  between  shoulder  and  ham   o 

;/,.,■  '.rf /I— Large,  full  back  of  shoulder,  and  deep  and  full  at  fore  flanks...  o 

Fhi'  '      1  yeep  and  full    

E.  Hind  Quarters  : 

Ku-  ■     Same  width  as  back.  long,  smooth,  slightly  rounded  from  loin  to  base         ^ 

II'!-  I'road,  deep,  heavily  fleshed,  plump,  and  reasonably  smooth;  flesh 
led  well  down  to  hock  on  Inside  as  well  as  at  rear  • 

I,„,         ./.v- Short,  straight,  set  well   apart  and  squarely   under  body;   bone, 

and  dean;  pasterns,  strong;  feet,  medium  size  and  strongly  formed.^ i 

.,.  ,  ,  100 

1  otal     


Rl-LATIOX  OF  BRKED  AVD  TyPE  TO  ECON'OMY  OF  PRODUCTIOV. 

ly  the  most  extensive  tests  with  breeds  of  swine  have  been  coiuluvtod 

irio  Ajrricultnral  College  and  the  Iowa  State  Experiment  Station.     At 

Asriculturai  College,  five  tests  were  conducted  in  which  six  breeds  of 

,1 _- 1    ..  i..,  iu„  -.v^niin*.  nt  tnnA  Toniiirofl   fnr  100  nminds  (rain   live 

•  the  low.i  Experiment  Station,  three  tests  were  made  in  which  the 
•'pils  were  compared  as  to  the  amount  of  feed  required  for  100  pounds 

■vi^'ht.  Tn-i  results  of  these  two  series  of  tests  are,  therefore,  of  con- 
iportance.  In  the  Ontario  tests,  only  the  meal  is  considered  in  four 
.  such  feeds  as  dairy  by-products  and  -rreen  feed,  which  were  the  ■^ame 
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for  ail  breeds  being  omitted.     In  one  test,  the  results  arc  given  in  tiT-i-  of  '.:; 
matter. 

Ontario  Feeding  Trials. — Following  an'  the  re.sults  of  the  Onlaiio  test: 
Mkm,  Co.nsumto  Tkr  100  Pound.s  Gain  in  Weioiit. 


Ut  Test. 


PouiHh- 

Herkshlre 398 

amwortli    400 

l'oland<;hlna    417 


Duroc-Jerscy  4:( 

Chester  White   4;; 

Yorkshire 45! 


2nd  Teat. 


Pounds 

Berkshire    327 

Tamworth    331 

Poland<;hina 333 


Pour.';. 

Chester  White   3t? 

Yorkshire 3(1 

Duroc-Jersey  3"s 


Zrd  Ti'st. 

Pound- 

Yorkshire  3.50  Chester  White 

Berkshire 370  Tamworth    . . .  . 

Duror- Jersey  376  Poland-China  .  . 

4th   Test    (Dry  Matter). 

Pounds 

Berkshire    318  Chester  White 

Tamworth    331  Duroc-Jersey  . . 

Yorkshire    335  Poland-China  .  . 


I'OUIl'l 

,  ^  .    353 


Pounds 
...    33: 

. ..   v.: 

...     3.-D 


Bth  Test. 
Pounds 


Berkshire    409 

Yorkshire    422 

Duroc-Jersey    426 


Pounds 

Chester  White   ''5' 

Tamworth  ''' 

Poland-China <"' 


Before  any  comment  is  made  on  the  Ontario  results,  we  will  look  at  the  Iowa 
results,  which  are  ba>ed  upon  dry  matter. 

Iowa  Feeding  Trials.— Following  are  the  results  of  the  Iowa  test..;: 

Pounds  Drt  Matter  Cossimed  per  100  Poixna  Gain  in  Weight. 

1st  Test. 


Pound.' 

Duroc-Jersov    386 

Yorkshire    39S 

Tamworth    403 


Pound? 

Poland-China    j;J 

Chester  White   J', 


Berkshire 
2nd   Test. 


Pounds 

Duror-Jersev    337  Poland-China    . 

Yorkshire    ". 36.5  Chester  White 

BtTksIiire 3S1  Tatnworth    


Pound? 

39* 
.     40" 


3rd  Teat. 
Poundi* 


Poland-China    441 

Berkshire  481 

Yorkshire    BOr, 


Chester  White 
Duroc-Jersey  . . 
Tamworth   . . . . 


Pound! 

55! 


i*^ 


M^jmrL-^k 


of  !:t 

Tl^ 

' 

:;ire».  "> 

tests: 

top  to  i: 
he  "'  ■ 

a^er.iL'' 

•iiey  iv 

•aiTer  '■■ 

Pound- 
..    414 

,.     4i! 
..    45! 

HI  w,i\ 
ttani-  : 

i: 

projiM 

a  rcr'a 

Pounls 
..    3tC 
..    341 

..    U 

reprt-  : 

■\'- 

Teia>  i 

averii.'' 

and  ^•■' 

Poun'.- 
..    3:i 

?,:s 

3'' 

gain  'V 
and  f" 
If 
^f  !!■.■■  - 

t:.e  t'A' 

Pound- 
..    33: 

.   .         ■)■'■ 

out  !i: 

ihe  Iv 

Pound? 

..     42". 

and  T 
a,,  t'H- 

'.'.   4:4 
le  Towa 

Ik  I. 

theref 
on  a  :, 

c 

: 

on,~tr:, 

pair.- 

reprt.- 

Pound' 

..    424 

..    4W 

...    46: 

Pound; 

39: 

.    394 

.    40- 

I 
in  .--.v 

pro:;- 

are  ' 

Pound! 

5W 

.    5M 

.    55? 
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,.  resulta  suggest  some  dillkult  questions.     Why,  for  instance,  do  Berk- 

,rk.-hircs,  l)u roc- Jerseys,  and  Polaud-Cliinas  ran^'o  all  the  way  from  the 

bottom  of  the  list  in  the  ditTerent  tests;  and  why  should  an  average  of 

.,  tests  give  a  rating  of  the  breeds  which  is  entirely  different  from  an 

f  the  Iowa  tests?     The  averages  have  l>een  purposely  omitted,  because 

riitirely  misleading  in  a  case  of  this  kind.     For  example,  one  breed  may 

,„  some  unfavorable  circumstance  in  one  or  more  of  the  tests  which  is  in 

, Mated  to  or  influenced  by  the  breeding  of  tlie  animals,  yet  this  circum- 

;v  seriously  elfect  the  standing  of  the  breed  in  question. 

Haling   averages  and   looking  over   the   individual    tests   with   an   un- 

I  mind,  we  can  scarcely  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  factor  which  placed 

.-roup  at  the  top  in  any  of  the  tests  was  in  no  way  related  to  the  breed 

.1  by  that  group. 

point  is  further  emphasized  by  a  test  reported  by  Professor  Burns  in 
Metin  131      In  this  test  "  razor  backs"  or  scrubs  were  fed  against  good 
l-'oland-China  grades.     The  Poland-China  grades  made  more  rapid  gains 
for  a  higher  price  per  pound,  but  the  cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of 
-  practically  the  same  for  both,  being  approximately  $6.02  for  the  scrubs 
■  1  for  tlie  grades,  a  difference  of  two  twenty-fifths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 
,rv  person  wishes  to  tc>st  the  question  further,  let  him  take  8  or  10  pigs 
■  ,.  litter,  divide  them  into  two  groups  as  nearly  even  as  possible,  and  feed 
'roups  exactly  the  same.    The  question  of  breed  cannot  enter  into  such  a 
-..n.  hut  in  almost  any  such  test  it  will  be  found  that  thore  is  a  difference 
,  uunt  of  feed  required  for  100  pounds  gam  in  the  two  groups. 
i.<,n  and  Fat  Types  Compared.-Another  interesting  point  brought 
-,'  breed  tests  is  the  fact  that  the  bacon  type  is  able  to  hold  its  own  against 
•vpe  in  economy  of  production.    Take  the  two  bacon  breeds,  Yorkshire 
vorth,  in  the  Ontario  tests,  and  compare  their  standing  with  such  breeds 
'ind-China,  Chester  White,  and  DurocOer^ey ;  or  take  the  Yorkshire  m 
tests  and  compare  it  with  the  other  breeds.     So  far  as  breed  tests  go, 
they  fail  to  demonstrate  that  it  costs  any  more  to  put  a  pound  of  gain 
if  bacon  type  than  it  does  to  put  a  pound  of  gain  on  a  hog  of  lard  type. 

•^clusion.-Breed  tests,  therefore,  have  served  a  useful  purpose  in  dem- 

-  that  no  one  breed  is  superior  to  all  other  breeds  in  ability  to  make  cheap 

healthy,  thrifty  hog  will  make  economical  gains  no  matter  what  breed  it 


PART  III. 


INVESTIGATIONS  WITH  SWINE 

ut  of  the  question  to  review  in  detail  all  the  work  of  experiment  stations 
nding,  but  there  are  certain  phases  of  the  work  which  may  be  dealt  with 
ill  a  somewhat  general  way.  The  problems  whieli  face  the  swine  feeder 
lus,  and  the  experiment  stations  have  been  worknng  for  years  to  find 
for  some  of  them.  To  solve  any  problem  in  stock  feeding  is  a  tedioM 
'  ause  animals  differ  so  much  individually  in  their  ability  to  utilize  feed, 
;  lires  many  repetitions  and  the  employment  of  large  numbers  of  animals 


»',  .'^•^  .  ''**^\i,lAiii  • 


IC, 


til  answer  an  apparcn;!)'  siinpli;  question.  (Ircat  can-  is  no(0--ary.  th 
interpreting  the  results  of  livestock  experiments,  and  it  will  not  .1 
general  (onrhi.-ioiis  where 


Iv   a    iiiiiileil   amount   nf  wmk   \ta<  liei'ii   At 


Inki.i  i;n<'i:  of  P'ki.h  v\''>\   rm:  lionv  oi   Tin:  I'm. 

In  his  excellent  hook.  "  Feeds  nti.l  Feeijini,'."  I'rofe"or  Ilenrv  -no?  an 
account  of  work  done  along  this  line  hy  Satiborn  at  tlie  Mi-<>ouri  A-r niltiird 
College.  Henry  at  the  Wiseon-in  Kxperimental  Station,  Slielfon  in  Kan-,i<,  DiiLTar 
in  Alaliania,  and  Forlier  in  France. 

Corn,  wlii.'h  is  the  standard  hog  feed  of  tlie  Fnited  States,  is  a  feed  riih  it 
carbohydrates,  or  fat-forming  constituents,  hut  rather  low  in  protein,  o-  mii-d*- 
forming  constituents.  It  is  also  low  in  ash,  or  hone-forming  mater;;il.  Thf 
question  arose,  therefor^,  whether  a  feed  such  as  corn  would  not  have  a  t.niknrT 
to  produce  more  fat  in  the  body  of  a  hog  than  wouhl  feeds  which  contain  i  hi'.'hfr 
percentage  of  protein  and  ash.  Without  going  into  details,  it  mav  he  -ni.!  that 
corn  was  fed  in  opposition  to  mixtures  containing  such  feeds  as  dried  hlc.  I,  whest 
middlings,  peas,  skim-milk,  hran.  and  cow-peas,  which  ar(>  feed-  much  ri. 'mt  than 
corn  in  protein. 

Results.— The  methods  employed  in  the  investigation  varied  somenli.it,  but 
the  general  results  were  as  follow.s: 

1.  The  pigs  fed  the  protein-rich  ration  generally  dressed  a  somewlut  lower 
percentage  of  their  live  weight  than  those  fed  the  corn  ration. 

2.  In  nearly  every  case,  the  pigs  fed  the  protein-rich  ration  had  ih.'  larjiest 
quantity  of  blood,  and  in  every  case  they  had  heavier  livers  than  the  otlier-.  Their 
kidneys  were  also  hea\  ier,  as  a  nile,  though  there  were  some  exceptions. 

3.  In  the  Wisconsin  and  Kansas  experiments,  tlie  tenderloin  mu^.loj  were 
removed  and  weighed,  and  in  both  cases  these  were  heavier  in  the  <:i-  of  the 
protein-fed  pigs.  The  tenderloin  muscle  is  an  indication  of  the  amomr  of  lean 
throughout  the  carcass,  and  hence  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  carcas.e-^  of  the 
protein-fed  pigs  contained  more  lean  than  the  others. 

4.  As  a  rule,  the  coni-fed  pigs  gave  more  leaf-lard  than  the  others. 

5.  At  the  Wisconsin  and  Kansas  stations,  the  breaking  strength  of  tlio  thigh- 
bones was  tested  by  a  machine  designed  for  such  purposes,  and  in  evcrv  rn<e  the 
bones  from  the  pigs  f  ;d  the  mixed  ration  proved  stronger  tlian  those  of  r  le  corn- 
fed  pigs,  the  difTerence  being  as  high  as  32  per  cent,  in  one  trial. 

Limitations.— Though  the  experiments  described  demonstrate  verv  ^clearl; 
that  it  is  i)0ssible  to  modify  the  carcass  of  the  pig  by  a  judicious  selection  yf  feed? 
we  must  not  assume  thatlean  or  fat  can  be  developed  to  any  extent  "'nrh  thi 
feeder  mav  desire,  \o1ure  has  set  a  limit  in  this  connection,  and  wliat  m.iy  !> 
accomplished  hv  the  feeder  in  the  way  of  developing  loan  meat  cannot  go  'n-vond  i 
certain  point.  The  theory  that  any  breed  of  hogs  can  be  fed  in  such  a  wiv  as  t 
produce  choice  bacon  for  the  English  market  is  not  borne  out  by  the-    nr  an 

othe-  experiments,  nor  by  the  e.\peiieii<'e  vt  praoncai  oreeucrs  wau  icr.;  - 

stand  tiie  demands  of  the  market. 

A  peculiar  featur-^  of  swine  is  their  tendency  to  develop  fat.  if  t  i'--  \et 
best  specimens  of  the  bacon  type  are  fed  largely  upon  corn,  they  quicki;.  '-^'^i"^ 
the  fat  or  lard  type,  and  in  one  or  two  generations  of  such  treatment  the  '■  nderi' 
to  become  shorter  in  side  and  thicker  in  body  becomes  so  firmly  fixed  that 
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theft !' 


Imiiu'i'  til"""  I'lxk  to  tin'  liiicoii  lyjit'  a„'iiiii  ihhIim-  iiii>   -\-lriii  >i(  \\r<i<\- 
..hiiir.     On  ilie  other  linml,  broodiTs  of  I'.u'oii  h<)j,'s  know  tli.il  it  rc<|tiitf^ 
,,,ii,,ii  and  lirilin;;  to  inaiiitiiiii  the  tV|)o.     Kven  iukI'T  th.-  iiH.»t  fa\nr- 
ili„i,-  tii.rc  :.'  1'.  ti'ii-leiu-y  for  the  hacoti  tyi'"  to  ehang.'  ^^'radmilly  in  the 
,,r  111''  fat  type,  unh'Ss  care  is  ext'rcined   in  seh-etion.     It   is  saf>'  to  sav. 
,ert.-i..  ihat  It  I-  cu.MC:-  to  increase  the  proportion  of  fut  in  a  hoijV  (urcass  tlian 
ti.  to  im-reii-''  th.'  pn.porti  )ii  of  lean,  and  that  the  extent  to  ahich  tlie  lean  inuy 
,    .  I  hv  111,,  rhaiarter  of  the  feed  is  very  limited  ami   i<  tl\<d   hy  the  in- 

;,,,.;;;.i  ...    'f  tiic  aii.iiial.     Furtlier,  any  attempt  to  increase  the  ainoiiiit  of  lean 
ih'rii    tVediii-    niii-t    I',    started    when    tlic    pit;    i-    \er\    \n,nii:    in    order   to    he 

;UH->'S.-fll!. 

Caiisi-s  of  Soft   Bacon.      in    the  maimtactiire  of  "Wiltshire  -nles"   Caii- 
^    ,,  '       ,  r-  liavo  e.<perienced  a  ^'reat  deal  of  diiricuHy  with  sides  turnin);  soft 
-  of  cnriii','.      In  a  soft  sidi-  the  fat  is  soft  and  spon^'v.  and  sometiinec 
-  atlVcted.     A  really  soft  side  is  practically  worthless,  and  even  a  slif.rht 
tenderness  detracts  very  seriously  from  the  value  of  the  t>acoii. 
•  •ntario   Agricultural    Cnlleffe.    Ouelph.    ami    tlie    Central    Kxperimental 
iwa,  Canada,  have  condiieted  exhaustive  experiments  in  connection  with 
.if  soft  hacou,  and  following  are  the  principal  points  brought  out  in  the 

nvi'«ti_'  iimii ; 

1.  hirk-  of  .Va<uri^/.— Generally  speaking,  the  more  immature  a  hog  is,  th» 
••,..  tendency  to  be  soft.  Almost  invariably  the  largest  percentage  of  soft- 
.  -  among  the  light  sides  of  bacon. 

./  ;'A-  of  Finish.— Thin  hogs  have  a  marked  tendency  to  produce  soft  bf 
.'  hogs  before  tliey  are  finished  is,  no  doubt,  responsible  for  a  great  c 


the  ;i.i:i 


of.-of;;.-  -.  ,  •         •  I, 

.^,  '  .tlhriftiness  in  hogs,  no  matter  what  the  cause  may  be.  almost  invariat)ly 

pro'iurrr  -nft  bacon. 

1.  ,  /  ■/,•  of  exercise  has  a  tendency  t)  produce  softness,  but  this  tendency  can 


5e  lar.- 
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ovofc<ime  bv  judicious  feeding. 
rlusive  meal  feeding  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  comuion  oaiises  of  soft- 
iallv  wlien  liogs  are  not  given  exercise.  Some  kinds  of  meal  are  more 
than  others,  hut  wherever  exclusive  meal   feeding  is  practised  and  the 

limited,  more  or  less  softness  is  always  sure  to  result. 
,„ —Of  the  grains  in  common  use.  corn  has  the  greatest  tendency  to 
mess.    Its  injurious  tendency  <an  be  modified  by  mixing  it  largely  with 
or  by  feeding  skim-milk,  green  feed,  and  roots,  but  its  tendency  to 

;tiK'ss"is  so  strong  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  undesirable  food  for 

■ippears  to  give  a  good  quality  of  meat  in  the  case  of  the  lard  hog.  but 
reiiipmbered  that  the  bacon  hog  is  marketed  at  lighter  weights  and  in 
iition  than  the  lard  hog.  and  possibly  this  may  explain  why  corn  18 
-V  for  feeding  bacon  hogs.  It  is  possible  also  that  the  difTeienee  in 
-  of  curing  may  have  an  influence. 
"•.■  seem  to  V.ave  a  more  marked  effect  than  corn  in  producing  softne«.s, 

■  '■',:;    tic    ii.-:;-iI    lor   imi.-nit.-g   iir.i--::    i-.-.g-. 


\  Aiiioua  Gr.\tns,  Mkai.s  .\Nn  By-products. 

C(         -Corn  is  essentially  a  fat  forming  feed,  and  is  not  a  good  bone  and 
eum:.         tner.      The    evil    effects    of    exclusive    corn    feeding    arc    most    eon- 
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•picuous  111  tin;  .u-o  v)f  .vouiij.'  K'rowiii.i.'  [>iA^  "r  i"  ''"'  "'^•-'  "^  rwlit.; 
•tock,  fspcially  sows  duniii,'  llie  fXTio.l  of  K'-tiitmn.  Corii  ina.v  Se  f.  i 
either  wlioi.;  or  Kr"'""'-  r.;siilts  nf  fxperinifiit^-  varym:;  widely  a.i  to  re- 
lative muriU  of  the  two  iiu'tli("l^  of  fecdiii},'.  Bulletin  IOC  of  tlie  Fowa  Kxp.-. 
nifiit  Station  rep'Tts  rosults  of  two  years  work  unon  uifTcront  methods  of  fiMM!;.; 
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corn,  an  I  the  followiii;,'  extracis  uro  lakiu  from  tin-  comlu-iMis  pal. lis! 
bulletin:  "Tin-  fastest  anil  most  profitable  gain^  were  seciip-d  by  fetditu 
eorii  until  tin'  Iio'T^  were  eloie  to  200  pounds  in  weij^ht.  Tnen.  if  the  I;. 
to  be  fed  lonj,'>r  and  Ibo  weather  permitted,  the  most  profitable  gains  wei. 
by  changing  them  to  soaked  shelled  corn  .  .  .  It  proved  useless  to  >:• 
for  hogs  of  any  age  when  the  weather  was  warm  enough  to  permit  soa'> 
every  ca-e  where  grinding  has  shown  a  saving  of  corn,  simply  soaking  Iw] 
in  w"ater  has  shown  a  still  greater  saving.'" 

Fed  by  itself,  corn  does  not  give  very  large  gains  with  hogs.  Figure-^  ■ompile'l 
from  n  large  number  of  tests  show  an  average  af  10.25  pounds  gain  in  we  .-ht  fmm 
a  bushil  of  corn.  Young  pigs  fed  on  corn  alone  often  become  dwarfed,  ..vor-f&t, 
and  weak  in  l>oiie.  In  such  cases,  the  addition  of  bone  meal,  or  c  ii  !,  ir-bvo-id 
ashes,  to  the  corn  ration,  will  effect  a  marked  improvement.  The  gniii-t  im- 
provement, however,  is  elTeeted  by  tlu>  use  (.f  fon,N  rich  in  protein  aloni:  uth  mm. 
Supplementing  corn  with  foods  rich  in  protein  has  been  tested  by  many  ey.riment 
stations,  and  in  every  ca'e  the  hogs  have  made  greater  and  cheaper  gain-;  i!  ni  when 
corn  was  fed  alone.  Among  the  most  effective  feeds  to  supplement  cor:.  ;irp  the 
by-products  of  packing  houses,  suili  as  blood  meal,  meat  meal,  and  tanka-".  The^ 
products  arc  all  extremely  rich  in  protein,  and  must  be  fed  in  small  proi-  -tMns  to 
be  economical.  Pea  meal,  linseed  meal  (ground  oil  cake),  soy  boan  ni>a!.  whent 
middlings,  ba.lev,  skim-milk,  as  well  as  alfalfa  and  other  pasture  crops,  have  ill 
been  used  with  corn  to  excellent  advantage.  The  richer  the  supplementan  feed  ii 
in  protein,  the  smaller  the  proportion  it  is  necessary  to  use. 

Peas,  or  Canada  Field  Peas. -This  grain  is  comparative;  .little 
known  in  the  Tnited  States,  and  is  used  to  a  smaller  extent  for  pig  f"'  ding  in 
Canada  than  it  was  some  years  ago,  mainly  owing  to  the  high  price  it  (••  nimdnds 
foi  other  purposes. 

At  the  Utah  Experiment  Station,  hogs  fed  upon  ground  peas  and  br  i 
parts,  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.09  pounds  and  re^iuired  363  pound 
for  lOO  pounds  of  gain;  while  hogs  fed  corn  and  bran  made  an  average  <1 
of  .63  pound  and  required  4.'j5  pounds  for  100  {lounds  of  gain. 

At  the  South  Dakota  Station  the  daily  gain  of  pigs  fed  whole  soa' .1  peas 
was  1.21  pounds,  and  for  soaked  corn  meal  l.tO  pounds;  but  the  grain  requ  red  foi 
100   pounds  gain   was  421   pounds   for  the  pea  group  and  458  pounds    't  the 

corn  lot. 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  College  found  that  feeding  pea  meal  J^['--^ ^: 
injurious  to  pigs,  the  heavy,  close  nature  of  the  meal  making  it  indigestili'-  Thii 
peculiaritv  of  pea  meal  is  generally  recognized.  Pea  meal  alone  was  V^  satis 
factory  than  corn  meal  alone,  nut  when  mixed  with  one-third  of  its  weight  -f  wliea 
middlings   it  gave  much  better  results  than  corn  meal. 

Pea  meal  is  very  rich  in  protein  and  should  make  a  good  supplenien' 
with  corn. 

Barley.— Barley  is  richer  in  bone  and  muscle-forming  constitucr*-  tha 
com,  having  a  higher  percentage  of  ash  and  protein.  In  fattening  constihients  i 
is  scarcely  equal  to  corn. 
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..  :-ioiu-iii  KxpiTiniiiit  Station  reports  t«a  f<'fl.liii«  trials  with  barloy  and 
•tie  lir-st  null  the  Kraiii.'*  were  fed  uloiie,  and  ui  tli.'  .-oeoiid  tlif)'  were  fed 

,„ilk.  ,  ^     ,       ^ 

i-t  -f   tlie  two  trials  shows  that  it  required  471    poundn  of  barley  to 
pounds  of  gain,  and  435  poundu  of  corn  to  protluc  !()(»  pounds  of  g'lin. 
.   >ec'>nd  trial  it  reqiiir-d  330  pounds  of  barley  a-.d  :t;)S  pounds  of  skim- 

0  pounds  of  gam,  and  3i)(i  pound-  of  corn  and  371  pounds  of  milk  for 
„i  j,Min.     in  each  trial,  tiiercfore.  it  required  more  barl.'y  than  corn 

,iri(ls  gain. 

^  Ml  h   Dakota  Station   found  liarlcy  and  corn  practically  equal  as  pork 
:  re(iuiring  453  pounds  "f  (orn  and  157  poumls  of  barley,  resp.Mtivcly, 

iiids  of  gain. 

!o  and  Ontario  experiments  were  in  favor  of  barley  as  compared  with 

:>t  Wisconsin  trial  gave  the  mo.sl  marked  results  in  favor  of  cm.  and 
of  note  that  the  hogs  in  this  tr.al  averaged  over  20')  |>ounds  in  weight 
n.ncement  of  the  trial.  Where  younger  hogs  were  used,  barl.'v  made 
Aiii.'  as  compared  with  corn.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  considercl  as 
r.  co"rn  is  superior  to  barley,  and  hence  well-grown  pigs  shoubl  Ik-  able 

.\elusive  corn   feeding  much  betU-r  than  young.T   pigs.        I'lie  writers 
would  lead  him  to  prefer  barley  to  corn  as  a  meai  ration  for  growing 

,his  \iew  is  borne  out  bv  the  experiments  noted.    The  extensive  use  made 
for   swine   feeding   in    Canada,    Great    Britain,    Denmark,   and   other 

,-  strong  evidence  of  its  value. 

disadiantage  of  barley  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  eaten  so  readily  by  pigs 

'ht  wish,  and  should  be  mixed  with  some  other   feed,  to  increase  it« 

Barley  is  well  adapted  to  mi.xing  with  corn  as  a  ration  for  almost 

1  pigs. 

,,._,t__\Vheat  has  been  experimented  with,  more  or  less,  as  n  fe<>d  for 
iJsults  show  that  there  is  comparatively  little  difference  between  wheat 
II  feeding  value.  \\'heat  contains  less  fibre  than  barley,  but  ground 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  ration,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
to  cause  digestive  troubles.  It  gives  much  better  results  when  mixed 
:neal,  and  combines  well  with  corn.  As  a  general  thing,  fee<ling  sound 
;;  of  the  question,  owing  to  its  relatively  hi-h  price.  It  i-  on'y  under 
circumstances  that  it  can  be  counted  among  feeds  for  swine, 
voming  Station  secured  better  gains  for  feed  consumed  from  wheat  than 
in  each  of  two  tests,  reported  in  Bulletin  74. 

•d  Wheat- In  some  years,  considerable  of  this  product  is  placed  upon 
In  the  northern  belt,  wheat  may  be  sufficiently  injured  by  frost  to 

fit  for  milling,  and  yet  be  practically  equal  to  sound  wheat  for  feeding 
I'rozen  'vheat  varies  much  in  character,  depending  upon  the  degree  of 

(lied  by  the  grain  before  being  frozen. 

evidence  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  J.  H.  Grisdale,  of  the 

•I'Timental  Farm,  Canada,  gives  details  of  swine  feeding  experiments 

wheat,  fed  alone  and  in  combinations.     The  following  table  brings  out 
■\  points: 
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('li;ir!irtcr  uf  Ration 


r»l  1.  Nil.  1  Fro/cii  Wlii'at  2  I'lirts.  Sliuits 
I   I'art 

Lot  2.    No.  1   Fro/iMi  W  heal  2  I'arts,    ('urn    1 

'   Part 

Lot  :j.  No.  2  Frozen  Wheat  2  I'arl-.  Cirii  1 
Part 

fjot  4.     No.  2  F'ru/iMi  Wheat  only 

Ljt  ■").     No.  2  Fnj/i'n  Wheat  only 

Fxit  n.     No.  2  Fro/en  Wheat  2  Parts,    iJarley 

1  I'art 

L)t  7.     No.   1    Fru/.en  Wheat  2  Parts,    Oats  1 

I'art :    

Ijol  X.  No.  1  Fru/en  Wheat  2  Parts,  Oats  1 
Part 

Lot  !>.  No.  2  Frozen  Wheat  with  :i  Ihs.  Skim- 
Milk  daily  iK-r.  Via 

r»t  1(1.     No.  1   P'rozeii  Wheat  only 

Ijat  II.     .No.  1   Frozen  Wheat  only 

rx)t  12.     Eiinal   I'arts  .No.  1  Frozen  Wheat.  No 

2  PVozt  n  Wheat  and  Corn , 


I 

.Vveraue  Weiwht      .\vera«e  I'uiind-   Mial  [..• 
of  Pit's  at              Daily  IWi  I;  .imd- 

Coinincneenieiit         (lain  'liim 


lbs. 

lbs. 

ll.». 

'.Hl.l 

.70 

;!'Hi 

70. 

.77 

:;7ii 

118.2 
14(1 

1.(13 

1.2:i 

.71 

:i.so 

104.1 

.SI 

410 

112.1 

I.U2 

■m 

74.2 

.m 

:!<io 

I.')(t.4 

.«fi 

.<)4 

.79 

:(4o 

410 

124.8 

.94 

470 

It  is  iinsafo  ta  make  comparisons  of  tho  dilTiTont  nitions.  but  the  table  fail- 
to  show  any  advantage  of  the  Xo.  1  frozen  wheat  tver  the  No.  2. 

The  most  lemarkalle  feature  of  the  e.xperinient  k  the  uniformly  ?(•"!  result- 
obtained  with  all  the  groups,  indicating  frozen  wheat  to  be  a  valuable  feed  for  swine 

The  same  would  probably  be  found  of  wheat  slightly  affected  with  smu*;  diseas* 
and  of  otherwi.se  shrunken  wheat. 

Frozen  Wheat  vs.  Barley.— At  the  Ontario  Agricultural  (o'lc^e.  th.' 

writer  fed  thioe  lots  of  pigs  to  compare  frozen  wheat  with  barley.      'I'he  frozen 
wheat  tested  only  13' (.  pounds    per  bushel. 

I^t  1  contained  18  pigs  and  was  fed  ground  barley  and  wheat  midiHiiigs. 

Lot  2  contained  20  pigs  and  was  fed  ground  frozen  whea*-  and  wheat  niiildling- 

rx)t  3,  contained  18  pigs  and  was  fed  ground  ba.i..y  a-nd  frozen  wheat,  equa 
parts,  with  middlings. 

The  proportion  of  middlings  varied,  l)eing  reduced  a.s  the  expiriiivnt  pro- 
gressed, but  was  the  same  for  all  lots. 

The  pigs  in  lot  1  averaged  11  pound,,  in  weight  at  the  start,  lot  2.  .'U 
and  lot  3,  51.5  pounds. 

Lot  1  made  an  .Tverage  daily  gain  per  pig  of  1.08  pounds,  lot  2.  1 
and  lot  3.  1.18  pound.s. 

The  amount  of  meal  consumed  per  100  pounds  gain  was  as  follows: 

Lot  1,  430.9  pounds;  lot  2.  431.4  pounds;  lot  3,  432.9  pounds. 

Both  in  rate  of  gain  and  feed  consumed  per  100  pounds  gain  the  th 
may  he  said  to  have  given  practically  the  same  results.     In  this  cxperini' 
^{-•••rt    /— ^-v-^;^**  i^^'iipof  *^_*«-^«'/>.^  pj^iToi  4-j-^  K.-»»»if%Tf  T\'V»/v*»  Ton  witH  TTii rrnl ! nfT.~. 
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Oats. — Owing  to  their  high  percentage  of  fibre,  oats  do  not  possi  a  higt* 
value  for  fattening  hogs.  AVhon  used  at  all.  they  should  be  used  as  a  com:  ;'';itively 
small  part  only  of  the  ration,  and  they  show  to  best  advantage  when  used  '  -  ■)!!.hier\ 
and  give  more  hulk  to  a  heavy,  close-textured  meal,  such  as  pea  meal.  «r  •   '"  f^''" 


^^i^-^^^^^mm 


,.,.,.      I  „.v  aru  cspecallv  useful  for  making  u,,  part  of  Ih.  ration  of  hoars  or 
;;!i,n.  -..«..  wl.cre  t!,c  aim  is  to  maintain  vigor  without  unduly  fattun.ng. 

Rvc'       FAtiMi.-ive   Danish   experiments,   summarized  by   Professor   Henry   in 
1  ',1  Feeding"  indicate  that  rve  and  barley  are  ahout  equal  in  value  for  pig 

\7-     \-,.rv  littfe  experimental  work  with  the  grain  of  this  cereal  has  been  dom 
A„i';    ,1.     Hye  meal  is  best  fod  in  combination  with  other  kinds  of  n-eai. 

R„rkwheat.-The  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Canada,  reports  two  triah 

f       M.-,a  was  compared  wth  wheat.     Tn  the  first  trial,  ground  buck- 

v.,.at  w:i.  fed  against  ground  wheat,  and  in  this  trial  415  pounds  of  ground  buck^ 

,:K.ai  wp.  required  for  100  pound,  gain,  and  110  pounds  ground  wheat  for  100 

-:iiii'l~  ja;n. 


I   r  second   trial 


ni 


«e.'OHa  UH.,.  one  lot  of  p.g>  was  fed  a  mixture  of  one-half  ground 
.kwlu.u  and  one-imlf  mixed  meal,  and  the  other  lot  a  mixture  of  one-ha  ground 
xheat  and  one-half  mixed  meal.  In  this  trial  it  required  40o  pounds  of  the  buck- 
wheat nnxtuie  for  100  pounds  of  gain,  and  380  pounds  of  the  wheat  ^n^^^^^fo^ 
-.0  potin.i-  gain.  This  i^  a  much  better  showing  for  buckwheat  tb.n  might  be 
;Jted  Muce  buckwheat  has  a  thick,  fibrous  hull  which  the  hog  cannot  digest, 
id  .heat  showed  an  advantage  of  only  abour  8".  per  cent.  ^^^^^f^"""'^^.^.;;^^^. 
.heat,  anl  the  vheat  mixtu.v  an  advantage  of  GV^  P'T  ^'cnt.  over  the  bu.kwheat 
:!iiituri'. 

nuT  -This  grain  is  commonly  known  as  '•' spelt "'  or  •'  speltz."    Genuine 
,  distinct  pla.it,  possessing  general  characters  similar  to  emmer,  but  is  a 
i.Mer  and  possesses  about  ten  per  cent,  more  hull  than  emmer. 
South  Dakota  Station  reports  one  experiment  with  emmer,  under  the 
-peltz  "  On''  lot  of  pigs  was  fed  whole  emmer,  one  ground  emmer.  and 
r  and  corn,     ^ole  emmer  required  771  pounds  of  feed  for  100  poundf 
nd  emirer  826  pounds,  and  emmer  and  corn  .529  pounds.     It  will  be  seen 
,ked  improvement  was  effected  when  corn  was  added  to  enamer.     Appar 
,  .,■  has  too  much  hull  or  husk  (about  21  per  cent.)  to  make  a  flrst-clasf 
Its  rational  use  would  be  for  mixing  with  concentrated,  heavy  meals  to 
.ilk  to  the  ration. 

•t  Seed— The  South  Dakota  Station  (Bulletin  83)  report.^  a  com- 
nullet  seed  with  barley  and  wheat.  The  authors  of  the  bulletin  state 
•  ~ecd  can  be  grown  profitably  as  a  fattening  ration  for  swme,  but  it  does 
.as  -ood  a  ration  as  barlev  or  wheat.  It  is  also  sta^ed  that  it  required 
Te  millet  than  it  did  barley  meal,  and  a  trifle  more  barley  -neal  than  it 
,0  make  a  pound  of  grain,  and  that  a  bushel  of  56  pounds  ,.f  millet  seed 
,  a  busliel  of  48  pounds  of  barley  for  hog  feed.  Millet  meal  produced  a 
■TV  of  fat  than  did  either  barlev  or  wheat  meal. 
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,  -i'..'ans   are   best   thorouijhlv   cooked  before   they   are   fed   to   swme. 

'.:i  (,f  the  Michigan  Experimental  Station  reports  results  from  feeding 

.  growing  pigs  and  fattening  pigs.     Without  going  into  details,  it  may 

It''  an  exolu.sive  ration  of  beans  is  not  regarded  as  satisfactory.     For 

„  raH.".'i  cnn=!?tinL'  of  thrco  parts  beans  and  four  parts  corn  meal 

,■  so  satisfactory  as  a  mixture  of  two  parts  beans,  two  parts  wheat 

nd  three  parts  corn  meal.     The  last  named  mixture  gave  an  average 

■  T   pig  of   about   one   and    one-third    pounds,   which    is   regarded   a? 


^■■ 
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Three  trials  of  leans  compared  with  equal  parts  beans  and  corn  meal  wer? 
niadi'  witli  fatten Mit,'  hogs.  The  results  of  the  three  trials  are  briefly  snnimariwd 
in  tlie  following  table: 


Fetl  Beanii 
Alone. 

lbs. 
1(J3 

Fed  Pipml  Parts 
heiiis  iiiij  Curn 

11... 
l.V.i 

1.1 

1.52 

420.9 

4(H). 4 

Averace  live  weiKht  of  hogs 

Averam'  daily  Kain  per  lius 

AveraKe  feed  eunsumed  per  100  pounds  gain 


The  addition  of  corn  meal  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  ration  about  3U 
per  cent. 

The  relative  cost  of  the  two  feeds  and  the  cost  of  cooking  wouk'  hive  to  U 
considered  by  the  feeder  in  coming  to  a  decision  regarding  the  economy  of  the 
rations. 

Wheat  Mil!  llings.— Wheat  midd'^.gs,  frequently  called  "shorts."  is  one 
of  the  very  best  feeds  for  young  pigs.  It  is  rich  in  hone — and  muscle— forming 
constituents,  and  does  not  tend  to  make  growing  pigs  too  fat.  Its  vihie  as  i 
eupplement  to  corn  has  already  been  noted,  and  it  combines  well  with  almost  any 
kind  of  meal.  As  a  single  feed  for  fattening,  it  is  not  economical,  b.it  it  is  con- 
duiive  to  thrift  and  growth  when  used  as  o  pari  of  a  meal  ration  for  fittCT.ing 
pig-o.     The  younger  the  pig  the  greater  the  value  derived  from  feeding  middlings. 

Wheat  Bran. — Bran  is  too  bulky  and  fibrous  to  constitute  a  iariTi  part  of 
a  pig's  ration,  but  is  useful  for  mature  auimals,  sucli  as  .stock  boars  ami  breeding 
80WS,  or  where  it  is  desfred  to  give  bulk  to  a  ration  that  is  considered  ton  liean-  in 
character.  As  a  rule,  however,  middlings  can  be  used  to  better  advaiitaire  than 
bran  for  the  purposes  mentioned. 

Flour. — \'ario'is  brands  of  low-grade  flour  are  occasionally  pat  ujion  the 
market.  Low-grade  flour  has  a  higher  feeding  value  than  middlinu'.^  but  if 
entirely  unsuitable  for  feeding  alone,  owing  to  its  pasty  nature.  The  writer's  ei- 
pericnce  is  that  it  will  cause  digestive  derangement  when  fed  alone,  and  nuist  be 
diluted  to  a  large  extent  with  other  feeds.  Bulletin  167  of  the  Yirixinia  Ei- 
perinient  Station  reports  better  results  from  soaking  low-grade  flour  thm  from 
feeding  it  freshly  mixed  with  water. 

Corn-and-Cob-Meal.— The  Iowa  Experiment  Station  reports  a  test  of 
corn-and-cob  meal,  both  dry  and  soaked,  and  a  summar}'  of  the  results  i>  given 
below.     The  test  lasted  140  davs. 


Kind  of  Feed. 


Average  naily  Gain 
per  Pig. 


Dry  corn 

Soaked  corn 

Soaked  eorn  meal 

Soaked  corn-and-eob  meal 

Dr.v  corn  meal 

I)ry  corn-and-cob  meal  . . . 


lb 
.74 
.fiTi 
.72 
.56 
.61 
.51 


Pounds  C  irn  Re- 
quired forliiOPotiEd; 

111--. 
4.V) 

5S.! 
61 U 
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1„  •  ,,  table  givea  above  the  cob  has  been  deducted  from  the  figures  for  com 
.,  i,.  I  ML>al,  so  that  tlie  actual  corn  is  compared  in  all  cases 


favor. 


-t  G  cent^  per  bushel  to  grind  the  corn-and-co^meal,  and  2  cents  per 
^rind  corn  meal.  T.'ie  results  of  the  test  were  regarded  as  so  conclusive 
■  ni-aud-cob  meal  that  no  further  tests  were  made. 

Mi^.ouri  Experiment  Station  also  gives  a  decidedly  adverse  report  upon 
„,,. and-cob  meal  to  hogs,  but.Kansas  and  New  Hampshire  report  in  ite 


f  luteii    Meal— The    Central    Experimental    Farm,    Canada,   reports   v    - 
favu-        upon  gluten  meal  as  a  feed  for  swine.     J.  H.  Grisdale  says  regarding  it: 
,.  been  fed  in  limited  quantities,  but  has  not  proven  very  sa  isfac  ory 
i,acon  production,  young  pigs,  or  breeding  stock.     It  seems  to  be  rather 
ill'  and  produces  soft  bacon."  ,  .    .    ,  j 

Cornell  Station  also  gives' an  unfavorable  report  of  this  feed  as  compared 
when  both  feeds  were  fed  with  skim-milk. 
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insL-ed  Meal— (Oil   Meal)— Linseed   meal   has   been   referred    to   under 

nuirv  feeQ=  "with  corn.     It  is  seldom  advisable  to  feed  linseed  meal  to  a 

.     xtert  t'^a     one-fifth  of  the  total  meal  ration,  and,  as  a  ru.e,  half  this 

•    -.nUbe  found  more  economical.    It  is  highly  recommended  by  some  as  a 

,.  nursing  sows,  and  for  young  pigs  after  weaning.     The  writer  has  had  only 

;    .-.  in  Its  use  as  a  substitute  for  skim-milk  with  young  pigs.  ..     .    , 

.  vperimenks  with  substitutes  for  skim-milk  for  young  pigs,  the  Central 

.  utal  Farm,  Canada,  obtained  an  average  daily  gain  of  six-tenths  of  a 

'■      r  pi"  with  a  mixture  consisting  of  four  parts  wheat  middling  and  one 

•-J  meal.     It  required  280  pounds  of  the  mixture  for  100  pounds  of  gain, 

-  a  very  satisfactory  showing.    The  linseed  meal  was  not  so  satisfactory 

::  -.ilk,  but  gave  better  results  than  other  substitutes  for  skim-milk  tested  at 

time. 


C.tonseed  Meal. -This  very  concentrated  feed  possesses  some  proper^ 
•,vhi.  -lor.  it  fatal  to  hogs  when  used  in  considerable  quantities.  A  small 
a'inw,.  :p,or  day  mav  be  fed' without  injurious  results,  but  great  care  is  necessaiy. 
Ther.  .!  ••■s  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  for  feeding  cottonseed  meal  to  hogs  m 
Canii!. 

Oi  Feed  —This  by-product  of  the  oatmeal  mill  sometimes  ha?  a  consider- 
:r,ie  ■■'  n.r  value,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  often  contains  a  large  proportion 
'  ont  li:  it  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  feed  to  buy  for  swine  Experiment  with 
,...t  •  „v  not  satisfactorV.  becnuse  the  product  is  anything  but  constant  in  com- 
D-Mt:  The  same  remarks  apply  to  all  by-products  of  the  oatmeal  mills,  under 
:>'iat        iiiiino  they  may  be  sold. 

H  .vers'    and   Distillers'    Grains.-Orisdale,  of  the  Central   Experi- 

-.(•■  ,m    reports  economical  gains  from  "spirit  crrains  "  when  fed  in  com- 

Vra-  .;th  a  meal  ration.     Cpnerally  speaking,  these  produ>^ts  are  rather  bulky 

,1'  :  ■  .  for  swine,  unless  used  in  limited  quantity  as  a  supphment  to  a  gram 

■r>.  nuich  the  same  way  as  alfalfa  hay  or  roots  may  be  used. 

S  "irBeet  Pulp —In  the  wet  state  this  product  mav  be  regarded  as 
simil'  '  feeding  value  to  roots,  and  may  be  employed  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
Th'  ■        pulp  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  feed  for  swine. 
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Beet-Sugar  Molasses. — Beet  molassns  is  uupalatal)!^  and  genenilly  un 
satisfactory  lur  swim-.  HiillL-tin  I'J'J  ol  tlie  Cornoll  Experiinoiu  Suition  report- 
apparent  poi.s(inin<?  of  liogs  fed  beet  molasses;  and  Liali  (Bulletin  101)  report- 
scouring,  and  bad-flavored  pork. 

Black-Strap  Molasses.— Texas  Bulletin  131  report'^  a  test  with  ^rround 
corn  compared  with  ground  corn  and  IjJack-strap  molasses.  Three  group>  nf  ho?- 
were  used.  Lot  1  was  fed  iM|ual  weights  nf  gnunni  corn  and  molasses,  hot  2  wa- 
fed  two  parts  ground  rorn  to  one  part  of  molasses  by  weighl.  Lot  ;?  was  feil 
ground  corn  alone.  There  were  eight  hogs  in  each  lot,  and  the  test  lasted  Itl  day? 
The  average  weight  of  tlie  hogs  at  the  commencement  of  the  tosr  was  approximately 
180  pounds  each.  Ground  corn  was  vnlued  at  .$-J,S.v'0  ])er  ton,  and  molasses  a; 
$10. ()i;  per  ton. 

The  average  daily  gain  per  hog  and  cost  of  guin  were  as  follows: 


.Vveratre  Daily  Gain.  Cost  lOOPuuiidsGain 


Lot  1 .      Corn  and  niolassos,  e(iual  parts .0  pound 

Lot  2.      Corn  2  parts,  molasses  1  part 1.4.')  pounds 

Lot  3.      Corn  alone i  •<>•>  pounds 


$1(1.7.5 
7.36 


In  this  test  mola.sses  proved  lower  in  vaUie  tiiiiM  corn.  It  is  pointed  out  in  the 
bulletin  that  molasses  is  poor  in  protein,  and  would  likely  have  given  letter  result- 
if  fed  with  a  feed  richer  in  protein  than  corn. 

Tankage.— This  by-product  of  the  packing  house  is  referred  to  under 
sujjplementary  feeds  with  corn,  and  also  under  substitutes  for  skim-milk.  A  jrood 
brand  of  tankage  contains  over  .50  per  cent,  of  protein.  It  is  valuable,  therefore, 
to  use  when  the  ration  is  deficient  in  protein.  Tr  costs  a  high  price  per  ton.  but  it 
is  necessary  to  use  only  a  small  proportion  in  the  feed,  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total 
meal  ration  being  sufficient  in  most  cases.  When  corn  constitutes  the  mam  ration. 
or  when  skim-milk  is  not  available  for  young  pigs,  the  judicious  use  of  a  feed  like 
tankage  increases  the  rate  of  gain  and  reduces  the  cost  of  each  pound  of  giin. 

Weed  Seeds. — Profes.sor  Ifenry  coiiducted  two  trials  at  the  Wisconsin 
E.vperiment  Station  with  pigeon-grass  seed,  cooked  and  uncooked,  for  swine.  The 
result'^  are  reported  in  "Feeds  and  Feeding." 

Lot  1  was  fed  two-thirds  cooked  pigeon-grass  meal  and  oiu-third  corn  meal 
uncooked. 

Ix)t  2  was  fed  corn  meal  only,  uncooked. 

Tvot  3  was  fed  one-tiiird  pigeoii-gras-  meal  and  two-thirds  corn  nvil.  both 
uncooked. 

TiOt  1  made  tlie  largest  gains  anil  required  the  least  feed  for  100  poinds  of 
gain,  and  lot  3  made  the  smallest  gains  and  required  the  most  feed  for  ID"  '^ound? 
of  gain. 

l'rofes.*or  Ilcnrv  says:  "It  is  evident  that  pigeon-grass  seed  when  cooked  is  a 
valuable  feed  for  swine  .  .  .  To  lie  saii>htelory  I'd  pig  feeding  Tn.  .■■(■:;  -■ 
this  grass  slioiild  be  ground  and  cooked." 

At  the  large  elevators,  weed  seeds  and  siuall  wheat  accumulate  larsf 
quantities,  and  this  product  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  feeding  sw.:  when 
judiciously  mixed  with  other  meal. 
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:i)Ck  Feeds"— In  Bulletin  151  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station, 
W.  Woll  gives  a  review  of  the  work  of  experiment  stations  with  so-called 
ris,"  or  "condimental  stock  feeds."  In  summing  up,  Professor  Woll 
art:  "The  feeding  experiments  include  twenty-three  different  trials,  con- 
more  than  a  dozen  different  experiment  stations,  with  'J92  animals  in  all; 
,  T8  steers,  SI  dairy  cows,  604  sheep,  112  pigs,  and  117  hens. 
going  over  the  evidence  presented,  we  find  that  only  two  out  o:  the  twenty- 

•f.r.'nt  trials  showed  the  stock  feed  to  possess  any  merit;  the  conclusiona 
om  the  results  of  the  twenty-one  tiials  is  to  the  effect  that  nothing  was 

.\  including  these  feeds  in  the  ration  fed;  in  fact  they  are  shown  to  be 
,  detrimen't  in  so  far  thai  they  rendered  the  rations  more  expensive  and 
■  the  cost  of  the  product  obtiuned    wliethfi-  this  be  Ltin  in  live  weight, 

itier  fat,  wool  or  eggs." 
i!ig  the  conclu.sions  drawn  from  investigation  work  with  "stock  feeds" 

following : 

a.  y  are  of  no  benulit  to  healthy  animals  when  fed  as  directed,  either  as  to 
-  the  digestibility  of  the  feed  eaten  or  rendering  it  more  effective  for  the 
11  of  meat,  milk,  wool,  etc."' 

'  ny  are  of  no  benefit  as  a  cure-all  for  diseases  of  the  various  classes  of  live 
;lier  do  they  possess  any  particular  merit  in  case  of  specific  diseases,  or 
is  out  of  condition,  of!  feed,  eto.,  sinco  only  a  small  proportion  of  in- 

;    having  medicinal  value  is  found  therein,  the  bulk  of  the  feeds  consisting 
■•  which  possesses  no  medicinal  properties  whatever." 
M.rhitant  prices  are  charged  for  thesi?  feeds." 

V  adopting  a  libeial  system  of  feeding  farm  animals  and   furnishing  a 

"  feeds,  good  resulis  may  bu  obtained  without  resorting  to  stock  feeds  of 

If  a  farmer  believes  it  is  necessary  to  feed  stock  feeds  at  times,  he  can 

-  tlu'  ingredients  at  a  drug  store  and  make  his  own  stock  feeds  at  a  fraction 

charged  for  them  by  the  manufacturer!." 
following  formulas  for  stock  feeds,  suggested  by  two  American  cxperi- 
I'lns.  are  given  in  the  bulletin : 

'iround  gentian,  1  pound;  ground  ginger,  14  pound;  pov.'dered  saltpetre, 

;  powdered  iron  sulphate,  Vi  pound.     Mix  and  give  one  tablespoonful  in 

daily  for  ten  days,  omit  for  three  days,  and  feed  as  above  for  ten  days 

Mi  mated  cost,  20  cents  per  pound.     Estimated  tonic  value,  about  four 

of  most  condimental  feeds  on  the  market" 
I'cnugreek,  8  pounds:  ginger.  8  pounds;  powd.Tcd  gentian,  8  pounds; 

-ulphur,   8   pounds;   potassium   nitrate,   8   pounds;   resin.   8   pounds; 

•pper,  4   pounds;   flax-seed   meal.   44  pounds;   powdered   charcoal,   20 

-  immon  salt,  20  pounds;  wheat  bran  100  pounds." 

!iiixture  is  said  to  be  "so  near  the  average  slock  feed  that  neither  the 
'  his  stock  could  tell  the  difference."  Estimated  cost,  less  than  $4.42  per 
:ounds. 

Powdered  gentian,   1   pound;   powdered  ginger,    1   pound;   fenugreek,  5 
ommon    salt,    10    pounds;    bran,    50    pounds;    oil    meal,    50    pounds. 
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S.  Coal,   Charcoal,   and   Tonic   Mixture.— Bulletin   150  of  the 

^I"y'  lAperiment  Station  gives  results  of  a  single  test  with  soft  coal,  charcoal, 

"I'l  t  'lixture.  made  up  as  follows:  Wood  charcoal,  1  pound;  sulphur,  1  pound; 

f'nin  't.  3  poun.^s;  bread  soda.  2  pounds;  sodium  hyposulphite,  2  pounds; 
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sodium  sulphat*',  1  pound;  black  antimony,  1  pound.  The  ingredirnts  of  the 
tonic  were  pulverized  and  thoroughly  mixed.  The  cost  of  the  mixture  was  I  centd 
per  pound. 

Four  groups  of  pigs  eleven  weeks  old  were  used  in  the  tost,  and  all  groujis  were 
fed  a  meal  mixture  composed  of  corn  meai.  wheat  middlings  wheat  hr.i.i,  and 

linseed  meal.  -  i     , 

Lots  1  and  '-'  were  given  free  access  to  soft  coal  and  charcoal,  respectntly,  lot 

;j  was  fed  one  ounco  of  tho  tonic  to  every  10  poiind-^  of  meal,  and  lot  4  was  fed 

nothing  but  the  mer-l  ration. 

The  average  daily  gain  per  pig  in  the  four  lots  was  as  follows:  Soft  (oal.  .695 

pound ;  charcoal.  .738  pound;  tonic  mixture,  .058  pound;  no  corrective,  .fill  pound. 
The  cost  of  producing  100  pounds  gain  in  weight  was  as  follows: 


Lot  1. 
Suft  Coal. 


Lot  2. 
Charcoal 


Lot  3. 
Tonic. 


Lot  4. 
Nultimg. 


Meal  

Corrtrtivc  . 

Total  Co^t. 


$.').93 
.20 


$6.13 


$.->.42 
.14 


$.5 .  56 


$4.74 
.11 


$4.85 


$'i.84 


$r..84 


It  will  be  noticed  tiiat  the  lot  receiving  the  tonic  mixture  made  the  m'<t  rapid 
and  most  economical  gains,  the  lot  receiving  the  charcoal  coming  second.  The 
hogs  which  were  allowed  access  to  soft  coal  made  greater  gains  than  those  fed  meal 
alone,  but  tlie  gains  wore  more  expensive.  It  is  stated  that  the  hogs  fed  correotives 
had  a  decidedly  better  appetite  than  those  which  received  none. 

The  experiment  indicates  that  correctives  or  tonics  may  be  used  to  advantage 
at  times,  but  that  it  is  easily  possible  to  pay  too  much  foi  them. 
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Pastcre  and  SoiuxG  Crops. 

Alfalfa.— Pulletin  155  of  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  gives  a  .^nniraary 
of  results  from  feodin;:  ailalfa  to  hogs  at  that  institution.  The  following  i^  quoted 
directly  from  the  bulletin  : 

"At  this  station  some  years  ago,  a  gain  of  800  pounds  of  pork  was  ma  !o  from 
a  ton  of  alfalfa  hay,  and  a 'little  less  than  that  amount  of  gain  was  made  from  an 
acre  of  alfalfa  pasture.  In  another  test  hero,  an  aero  of  alfalfa  produce!  $.'0.20 
worth  of  pork,  while  an  acre  of  rape  fed  to  a  similar  lot  of  hogs  returnoa  !?10.05 
worth  of  pork.  , 

"  In  a  later  exporimont  we  found  that  TOO  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  ■  ivod  ^6 
pounds  of  corn.  Figuring  on  the  basis  of  5  pounds  of  com  producing  one  pound 
of  pork,  the  96  pounds  of  alfalfa  would  produce  19  pounds  of  pork.  Estimating 
the  average  of  alfalfa  to  be  four  tons  per  acre,  on  this  basis  it  would  mear.  a  pro- 
duction of  1,600  pounds  of  pork  per  acre  with  alfalfa  fed  in  the  form  of  hay  m  con- 
nection with  corn.     This  experiment  was  conducted  during  the  winter  season. 

"In  .in  experiment  during  the  summer,  we  found  that  170  pound^^  of  green 
alfalfa,  cut  and  fed  to  hogs  fresh  in  a  dry  yard,  was  equal  to  100  pounds  c.i  corn, 
and  in  this  experiment  it  took  G  pounds  of  corn  to  produce  a  pounc,  o,  porn. 
Therefore,  assuming  170  pounds  of  green  alfalfa  would  produce  16  2-3  po^-ils  ot 
pork,  a  fraction  over  ten  pounds  of  green  alfalfa  woud  produce  one  pound  o'  pork. 
Estimating  that  an  acre  of  alfalfa  will  yield  during  the  reason  20,000  po'vid.^  oi 
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^ivi,  '.  this  experimenl  wouUi  show  that  such  an  a«.re  of  alfalfa,  cut  green  and 
Vd  f;  .would  produce  something  like  2,000  pounds  of  pork.  Of  course  this  if 
'eJ  li.  .nnection  with  com,  and  a  statement  that  au  acre  of  green  alfalfa  would 
•ru.iu.  vl.OOO  pounds  of  pork  would  be  ve.y  misleading.  Figuring  on  tie  basis  of 
;he,e  !«.,  experiments,  alfalfa  hay,  yielding  four  tons  per  acre  (8,000  pound?), 
woiiM  moduce  1,600  pounds  of  pork,  and  its  value  at  4  cents  per  pound  would  be 
•onirt    !L'  like  $61.00  per  acre;  and  green  alfalfa  producing  ten  tons  per  acre 

,0|,, ounds)  would  produce  2,000  pounds  of  pork,  which,  at  4  centd  per  pound, 

si;         worth  $80.00  per  acre." 

W  yoming  Trials.— The  Kansas  results  from  f3eding  alfalfa  are  about  the 
most  •  "orable  of  which  the  writer  is  aware.     Very  fair  results  were  obtained  at 
::ie  W  .   niiiig  Experiment  Station,  where  alfalfa  hay  and  wheat  were  fed  against 
wiita;   ....lie."  In  this  experiment  it  required  44D  pounds  of  ivheat  for  100  pounds 
of  L'u.n  uhere  wheat  was  fed  alone;  and  319.3  pound>  of  wheat  and  291.3  pounds 
nf  .ilfj!'  1  for  100  pounds  of  gain  where  wheat  and  alfalfa  hay  were  fed.     On  this 
il-i-.  ,1  I  >n  of  alfalf.1  hay  would  give  scarcely  200  pounds  of  pork,  which  is  only 
n'je-i  '.irter  as  much  pork  as  was  obtained  at  Kansas  from  a  ton  of  alfalfa  hay.     It 
.  u.  :  10  remember,  however,  that  alfalfa  hay  varies  very  much  in  quality,    ^ell- 
oire!.  -iic-stemmed,  leafy  hay  would  be  best  for  hog  feeding,  and  coarse-stemmed 
'av  I!  ,    had  been  damaged  more  or  less  by  the  weather  might  have  very  little 
va' ;.   '•  -  'his  purpose.     Such  a  discrepancy  as  that  noted  between  the  Kansas  and 
Wv, :      _:  results  might  easily  be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  different  qualities 
w'h;i\    iHd  in  the  meantime  we  may  regard  the  Kansas  results  as  representing  the 
ma-x:i:.  i:o  returns  from  alfalfa.     It  is  also  worthy  of  note  ^hat  in  on.i  Kansas  ex- 
re::!     ■  the  amount  of  pork  produced  by  a  ton  of  alfalfa  hay  was  only  235  pounds, 
an  at:    ;r.t  onlv  slightly  greater  than  that  obtained  at  Wyoming,  so  that  it  would 
:.■  5,i;-.  ■  ;o  regard  the  800  pounds  of  pork  from  a  ton  of  alfalfa  hay  as  a  possibility, 
ra::..       an  a's  something  which  can  be  generally  depended  upon. 

T  ..  Wyoming  Station  also  tried  feeding  young  pigs,  weighing  from  60  to  70 
por  i  ration  of  K»  corn  meal,  or  wheat  meal,  and  2-3  alfalfa  hay,  but  the  pip 
S^^t  'ht,  and  one  died.  On  the  other  hand,  mature  sows  were  successfully 
mail  xd  on  a  ration  of  alfalfa  hay  and  turnips  without  other  feed,  indicating 
•hat  .  ',!fa  hay  is  best  suited  to  pigs  that  are  fairly  well  grown. 

R.'ne.— Rape  is  a  crop  which  is  highly  recommended  wherever  it  can  be 
?ro',v:  u.v'pssfully.  For  hog  pasture  it  is  best  sown  in  drills  about  28  inches  apart 
at  tli.>  ite  of  three  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  It  may  also  be  sown  broadcast.  In 
in-:  iliries.  it  is  safer  not  to  sow  until  after  the  first  of  June.  If  there  is 
etioii.::  -iioisture  in  the  soil  to  germinate  the  seed,  it  is  generally  ready  for  pasture 
'.n  ab     •  ?ix  weeks. 

K  pe  Compared  with  Alfalfa.— The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  com- 
parf  le  with  alfalfa  for  pigs  averaging  52  pounds  at  the  commencement  of  the 
expo:  lit.  Ten  pigs  were  used  in  each  lot.  Following  are  d,iilv  gains  per  heaA 
ind  r      ids  of  grain  consumed  per  100  pounds  of  gain: 

_  .,    „  .  Grain  Consumed  per 

Da-ly  Gam.  ^^  To-and^  GaiB. 

Ul  nasture  1.04  pounds  .-ITl  pounils 

Lot^         , IK  nasture 1.09  pounds  301  pounds 

i^U;    'raifa'pSure;;:::::::.....:. ^o pounds         200 pounds 
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An  acre  of  rajje  was  required  for  ten  pigs,  but  half  an  acre  of  alfali..  was 
sullkieiit  for  llie  same  number. 

An  acre  of  rape  pawture  produced  202  pounds  of  pork,  and  an  acre  of  .i.falfa 
pasture  produced  IU8  pounds  of  pork. 

"This  experiment  emphasizes  the  superior  value  of  alfalfa,  and  lik  wise 
emphasizes  the  value  of  dwarf  Esshjx  rape,  which  can  he  seeded  in  the  feed  lot  that 
would  otlicrwise  go  to  waste  or  grow  up  to  weeds,  and  be  made  to  pay  a  hiiii  Uome 
profit  on  tlie  investment." 

Rape  for  Pasture. — At  the  Wisconsin  Experimont  Station,  Crai;,'  con- 
ducted two  experiments  with  hogs  on  rape.  In  the  lirst  experiment,  10  hos^s.  about 
eight  months  old,  were  pastured  on  one-third  of  an  acre  of  rape  for  76  day-,  and 
fed  corn  and  .shorts  in  addition.  Another  lot  was  fed  in  a  pen  on  corn  and  -horts 
only.  In  the  second  experiment,  10  hogs  were  pastured  seven  weeks  on  sixti'iiths 
of  an  acre  of  rape,  as  compared  with  a  similar  lotjin  pens  on  grain  only. 

In  the  firtit  trial  one-third  of  an  acre  of  rape  was  equivalent  to  l,0fi2  I'-und- 
of  grain,  and  in  the  second  trial,  six-tenths  of  an  acre  of  rape  was  cquivaNpt  to 
1,3.'?0.2  pounds  of  grain.  Therefore,  in  one  case  an  acre  of  rape  was  equivalent  to 
3,18()  pou'  Is  of  grain,  and  in  the  other  to  2,217  pounds  of  grain. 

Later,  Carlyle,  of  the  same  institution,  repeated  the  work  and  states:  "With 
pigs  from  four  to  ten  months  old.  reprosentin?  the  various  breeds  of  s^ww.  an 
acre  of  ra})e,  when  properly  grown,  has  a  feedinu  value  when  combined  »)th  a 
ration  of  corn  and  short"  equivalent  to  2,-340  pounds  of  a  mixture  of  the.'sc  crrain 
feeds." 

The  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Canada,  reports  feeding  six  pigs  on  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  acre  of  rape  pasture  from  August  14th  until  snow  covered  the 
ground.  It  is  estimated  that  the  rape  saved  156  pounds  of  meal,  or  an  acre  of  rape 
would  save  832  pounds  of  meal.  This  is  far  short  of  the  Wisconsin  return-,  but 
the  pigs  were  young  at  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  and  it  is  the  writer'^  ex- 
perience that  young  ])igs  do  not  make  as  good  use  of  pasture  as  older  ones. 

Rape  vs.  Clover. — The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  reports  two  trial? 
with  pigs  on  rape  and  clover.  Tn  the  first  trixl  there  were  twenty  pigs  in  fadi 
group,  and  in  the  second  trial  twenty-one  in  each  group.  T'le  pi,??  were  fn'tn  five 
to  six  months  old  at  the  commencement.  Tlio  following  tablp  shows  gains  mil  feeil 
consumed  : 


First  Trial 


Second  Trial 


Arerage  daily  caiii  per  piw  

Amount  of  grain  for  100  lbs.  sain. 


Rape. 

ibs. 
.87 
391. 


Clover. 


lbs. 
.78 
4.39. 


Rape. 

"TbT" 
1.27 
3.32. 


CI  ver. 


lit" 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  rape  gave  somewhat  better  gains  with  a  smallct  neal 

requii'enuMit  per  100  pounil>  gfi'ii  thaii  tin-  oinTor,  tiioiigii  iiir-  iiirrerrncc  v..  ■■:■.-. 
great  in  the  second  trial. 

Rape  vs.  Soy  Beans. — The   Ontariu   Agricultural    College   fed   soy  -ms 

and  rape  to  pigs  in  pens,  the  green  fodder  being  cut  and  carried  to  the  pigs.  The 
pigs  were  fed  meal  and  skim-milk  in  addition. 
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1  acre  of  rape  furnished  22  tons  of  green  fodder,  and  an  acre  of  soy  beans 

of  green  fodder. 

.  beans  had  a  higher  feeding  value  per  ton  than  rape,  but  when  the  dif- 

111  yield  was  tn-ken  into  consideration,  the  two  cropa  proved  about  wjual  iu 

nf  pork  prod'iced  per  acre. 
I  h;  has  an  ad\antage  over  soy  beans  in  that  it  may  be  sown  on  a  wider  range 
-,  and  retains  its  green  condition  for  a  longer  period. 
lie  also  makes  a  Wter  pasture  crop  than  soy  beans,  as  it  suffers  less  from 

over  and  Timothy.— In  experiments  at  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station, 

rt'  pastured  upon  both  clover  and  timothy.     Without  going  into  details,  it 

-aid  that  the  experiments  indicate  tliat  clover  produced  pork  at  the  rate  of 

iiuls  per  acre,  and  timothy  at  the  rate  of  278  pound:^  per  acre.     This  i* 

more  than  can  be  expected  from  tliese  crops  as  a  general  rule. 

airy   Vetch    or   Sand   Vetch. — This  crop  is  very   mmh  relished   by 

I  mi  if  sown  in  the  fall  gives  an  early  pasture  of  high   nutritive  value. 

\eteh  is  sown  iu  the  spring,  but  it  is  ratlier  late  in  the  season  before  it  is 

■  !  pasture,  and  does  not  give  the  amount  of  pasture  which  is  desirable.     The 

of  Imiry  vetch  to  winter-kill  in  some  district'*  when  sown  in  the  fall,  and 

liii(o  of  seed,  prevent  the  crop  from  beccming  widely  popular. 

irious  Forage  Crops.— Bulletin    95    of    the    Missouri    FIxperimental 
!\ l>oriS  three  years'  work  with  several  forage  crops. 

Ik'd   corn   and   corn   meal    were   ustd    to   supplement    the    rape   and    the 
'lu.s  forage;  and  a  ration  of  torn  meal  G  parts  and  oil  nual  1  part  was  used 

•  iiic!i;  the  sorghum,  blue  grass,  and  rye  grain  forages. 

•  iiriisfi. — "  .Vn  average  of  12.6  head  of  liog.s  was  pastured  for  an 
if  lo.'.-S  days  for  the  seasons  of  1908-09-10,  and  produced  on  the  average 
inds  of  pork  which  could  be  accredited  to  each  acre  oi  forage  eaten.  With 
i;  ot'nts  per  pound  there  was  returned  per  acre  of  blue  grass  forage  an 

i  $17.12.     The  average  amount,  of  grain  per  pound  gain  was  4.49  pounds. 
:roni  hogs  on  blue  grass  forage  must  be  secured  early  in  the  soason.     The 
--  forage  became  dry  and  unfit  for  swine  grazing  purposes  in  August." 
;//a. — "  Under    ordinary    conditions    alfalfa   will    forage    frem    10   to   20 
••!•  acre.     A  new  seeding  should  be  pastured  ver}'  slightly  the  first  season. 

r  number  than  ten  shoats  per  acre  or  one  sow  and  her  litter  should  be 
\ftei-  the  first  season  as  high  as  20  head  per  acre  or  two  sows  and  their 
i.iy  be  pastured  on  it  throughout  the  season."  Onb'  one  test  was  con- 
■itli  alfalfa  and  this  on  newly  seeded  ground.  The  test  was  started  with 
i'or  acre,  which  number  was  reduced  to  10  at  the  end  of  eight  weeks.  The 
'.aged  58.0  pounds  at  the  commencement  of  the  test,  and  were  turned  on 
'a  wlien  it  vas  six  inches  high.     "The  average  amount  of  grain  required 

"  a  pound  gain  was  3.07  poui  ds.    The  amount  of  pork  which  could  be 

1  to  the  alfalfa  forage  was  696.8  pounds  per  acre.     With  pork  at  6  cents 

I  per  acre  was  $35.71." 

Clover. — Two   tests  were  conducted  with   red  clover,   and   it  is  stated 

r  will  pasture  from  8  to  12  shoats  per  acre.     It  is  recommended  not  to 

iover  until  it  is  10  inches  high.     The  bulletin  recommends  feeding  shoats 

Hiund  of  corn  per  head  per  day. 

herd  averaging  11  hogs  was  pastured  for  an  average  of  130  days  for  the 

:  1908  and  1910,  and  produced  an  average  of  572.2  pounds  of  pork  that 
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could  be  accredited  to  each  acre  of  forage  eaten.  The-ic  exper'iiients  indu  in  tlii- 
•  value  of  98  cents  may  bo  obtained  for  each  bushel  ol'  corn  fed  to  hogs  pi-turinj 
on  clover,  when  pork  is  worth  6  cents,  and  when  rent  of  land,  taxes,  labor,  to.,  tn 
valued  at  $10.00  per  acre." 

Rape,  Oals  and  Clover. — Thib  mixture  was  sown  at  the  rate  of  '<  to  1 
pounds  of  rape,  '^o  butilicl  of  oats,  and  ii  to  10  pounds  of  clover  per  acr.'.  The 
results  are  summarized  as  follows:  "A  herd  averaging  10  hogs  per  ;ii  re  waj 
pastured  on  rape,  oats,  and  clover  forage  for  an  average  of  96  days  for  thf  M'awni 
of  1909  and  191i),  and  produced  an  avcrag>,'  of  391  pounds  of  pork  that  nnild  be 
accredited  to  each  acre  of  forage  eaten.  A  value  of  89  cents  may  be  obtained  for 
every  bushel  of  corn  fed  to  hogs  on  rape,  oats,  and  clover  forage  when  pork  is  worth 
6  cents  per  pound,  and  when  rent,  laiior,  taxes,  etc.,  are  valued  at  $10.00  ptr  acre." 

Hogging  Off  Rye. — The  authors  state  that  when  rye  is  intended  for 
"hogging  ofT"  purposes  it  should  be  allowed  to  become  thoroughly  ripe,  so  that 
the  heads  crinkle  down  and  droop  near  the  ground.  In  three  tests  a  sup[iliiii<ntary 
ration  of  corn  meal  6  parts  and  oil  meal  1  part  was  fed  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  per 
head  per  day.  In  two  tests  16  hogs  wore  pastured  per  acre,  and  in  one  tost  ^  hogs 
per  acre.  The  amount  of  pork  ac;rcditcd  to  an  a(  re  of  rye  in  the  three  !■  -ts  wa? 
215  pounds,  '0)7  pounds,  and  2C)()  pounds  rcspecrively.  With  pork  at  6  " nts  per 
pound  tiie  returns  are  accounted  about  equal  to  the  returns  when  the  crop  is  sold 
as  grain  but  tlie  fertility  is  retained  under  tiie  pasturing  system. 

General  Conclumonn. — Of  (lie  genera!  (omlusioiis  given  in  tlie  :iulletin, 
the  following  are  of  special  importance: 

1.  "The  number  of  hogs  which  may  be  kept  ou  each  aero  of  fornuv  will 
depend  upon  the  abundance  of  forage,  but  in  general  not  more  than  10  to  1'-'  heaii 
should  be  used." 

2.  "The  greatest  returns  have  I'cen  obtained  when  grain  was  fed  in  aililition 
to  the  forage  ai  the  rate  of  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  hogs  p"r  liav. 
The  amount  fed  per  head  per  day  should  be  increased  as  the  hog  increases  ni  size." 

3.  "A  very  good  plan  in  feeding  80  to  100  pound  hogs  on  forage  wouM  be  to 
feed,  per  head  per  day  during  May,  1.75  pounds  of  grain;  during  June,  ".'  pounds 
grain;  during  July,  3  pounds  grain,  and  during  August,  t  to  5  pounds  grai'i." 

4.  "  Gains  made  on  forage  are  made  at  20  to  30  per  cent,  less  cost  tli m  irains 
produced  with  grain  and  dry  lot  feeding.  With  jiork  at  H  cent;  the  aveniL'e  value 
of  a  bushel  of  corn  fed  lo  hogs  in  dry  lot  wa-5  66  rents:  and  the  average  v'iue  of  a 
bushel  of  corn  fed  to  hogs  on  forage  was  80  cents,  after  a  $10.00  charu'c  (  p'  ;  acre) 
had  been  paid  for  rent,  taxes,  etc.'" 

Fall  Rye. — Rye  does  not  make  so  valuable  a  pasture  as  many  otl;^ 
and  its  main  feature  is  its  early  cjrowth.  For  supplying  pasture  very  caH- 
spring,  a  small  plot  of  rye  can  often  bo  used  to  good  advantage. 

Mixtures. — Various  mixtures  have  been  used  as  pasture  crop^  fiv 
The  writer  has  used  oat=  and  peas,  also  a  mixture  of  oats,  peas,  and  vetche- 
crops  do  not  stand  pasturing  well,  and  are  belter  suited  for  soiling  purpose 
The  Michigan  E.:periment  Station  speaks  well  of  a  mixture  of  corn,  p' 
rape,  and  red  clover.  There  is  n  good  deal  of  waste  in  pasturing  this  i  ;• 
however,  the  first  crop  could  be  (ut  for  soiling  purposes,  the  second  grow! 
furnish  a  good  deal  of  pasture.     (See  also  Missouri  test  reported  in  this  ( 

Jerusalem    Artichokes — The     CentraJ     Experimental     Farm,    ' 
reports  good  results  from  this  crop.     One-sixteenth  of  an  acre  was  plante  ? 
19th  with  70  pounds  of  tubers.     The  tubers  were  planted  about  four  inches 
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mclicd  apart,  and  in  hilU  al>out  20  iuclies  apart  in  the  row.  Six  pigs, 
;,'  a  little  over  100  pounds  each,  were  lurued  into  the  plot  on  October  3 
,wed  to  harvest  the  crop,  which  lasted  them  three  weeks.  They  were  fed  a 
,;,1  ration  while  eating  the  tubers.    Thy  six  pigs  gained   197  pounda  in 

■  oks,  and  consumed  only  189  pounds  of  meal.  This  is  a  most  extraordinary 
Imt  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  experiment  lasted  a  very  short  time. 
i.criincnt  certainly  indicates  possibilities  for  this  crop.     Pigs  eat  artichokes 

■  vdily. 
asture  vs.  Soiling.-Some    experiments    at    the    Ontario    AgriruUural 

indicate  that  more  rapid  gains  with  a  smaller  consumption  of  feed 
111,1  of  gain  can  be  secured  by  soiling  pigs  than  by  pasturing.  This 
uilly  true  of  young  pigs,  and  the  writer'.s  experience  leads  him  to  believe 
'-  should  weigh  at  least  100  pounds  liefore  boin;,'  tunied  on  pasture,  to  get 
ults.  There  i"  considerable  extra  la!)or  in  cutting  green  crops  and  carry- 
in  to  the  pigs  under  the  soiling  system,  which  brings  tlic  two  systems  fairly 
.'.thcr  from  the  t^tand-point  of  economy. 

mount  of  Grain  on  Pasture -Growing  or  fittoning  pigs  cannot 
.mvd  satisfactorily  on  pasture  alone,  but  .a  grain  ration  is  necessary.    The 

I  {'.xpcriment  Station  found  that  hogs  fed  a  full  grain  ration  on  pasture 

Ml,  an  average,  l.li!'  pounds  per  hog  ]>ct  day.  aiitl  requlied  412  pounds  of 

!■  100  pounds  of  gain.  Hogs  fed  a  half  ration  of  grain  gained  .98  pounds 
'  per  day,  and  re(iuired  291  pounds  of  grain  for  100  pounds  of  gain.     Thus, 

:i,.  seen' that  the  liogs  fed  a  full  ration  on  pasture  made  more  rapid  gains, 

iinicd  much  nv.re  grain  for  every  100  pounds  of  gain. 

■  Ontario  Agricultural  College  fed  two  lots  of  pigs  five  weeks  on  clover 

uceks  on  rape.  One  lot  received  a  full  meal  ration  and  the  other  a  two- 
meal  ration.  '  As  in  the  Montana  experiments,  the  hogs  fed  a  full  meal 
i-uulo  more  rapid  gains  than  the  others,  but  they  consumed  421  pounds  of 

.■  100  pounds  of  gain,  as  compared  with  353  pounds  meal  for  100  pounds  in 

f.'d  the  two-third.s  ration. 

-'■ems  to  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  feed  hogs  all  the 
V  will  eat  when  upon  pasture,  unless  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  so  near 
;  >.f  the  feeding  period  in  order  to  fit  them  for  market.     (See  also  Missouri 
iiilations.) 

thods  of   Feeding    Alfalfa-Bulletin   123  of  the  Nebraska  Experi- 

ition  reports  a  series  of  winter  tests  with  varying  proportions  of  core  and 
The  tests  covered  three  years,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  carefully 
]. 

niary  of  Results.— {\)  The  gains  made  by  the  rations  containing  one- 
fa  were  much  slower  and  more  expensive  than  those  obtained  from  any  of 

:  rations.  The  tests  during  two  winters  showed  that  a  fattening  ration 
atain  less  than  half  alfalfa,  but  a  ration  of  half  alfalfa  and  half  corn  was 
'•\e  satisfactory  for  wintering  brood  sows. 

When  half  the  ration  consisted  of  alfalfa,  ulfalfa  meal  gave  faster  gains 
uTain  than  chopped  alfalfa,  but  the  difference  was  not  enough  to  pay  for 
root  of  the  alfalfa  meal. 

The  average  of  four  tests  with  160  pigs  showed  that  rations  containing 
,  alfalfa  produced  slower  gains  than  a  ration  of  com  alone,  or  of  9  parts 
.1  1  part  of  alfalfa.     It  would  seem  that  a  ration  containing  one-fourth 
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alfalfa  is  not  as  satisfactory  for  fattening  hog«  as  a  ration  of  corn  alone,  or  i  ratio: 
coutaiiiiiig  a  larger  proporticm  of  corn  and  a  sni.iiicr  pri)|)ortion  of  alfalfa 

(1)  Alfalfa  H'cal  proveii  more  satisfactory  tlian  ch();'p<'<l  alfalfa  wluu  ti> 
ration  coiisiHtcd  of  one  part  of  alfalfa  to  tlirw  parts  of  corn. 

(5)  In  three  tests  witli  9i)  pigc,  a  ration  containing  9  parts  of  corn  t'.  1  ptr 
of  alfalfa  proved  mon'  profitable  than  corn  alone. 

(t))  When  the  alfalfa  comprised  only  one-tenth  of  the  ration,  chopped  alfalfj 
and  alfalfa  meal  gave  alm<jht  the  same  gain<,  hiii  the  ihoppcd  nlfalfa  pro\t  1  moK 
profiLahie  owing  to  it«  lower  cost. 

(7)  In  three  tests  with  90  hogs,  the  feeding  of  corn  with  alfalfa  hay  iii  a  rack 
gave  very  similar  returns  to  feeding  9  parts  of  corn  mixed  with  1  part  of  diopptd 
alfalfa,  with  the  difference  in  favor  of  rack  feeding. 

(8)  The  results  of  5  years'  indicate  that  for  fattening  hogs  the  way  to  feed 
alfalfa  most  satisfactorily  is  U)  feed  it  without  grind-ing  or  chopping. 

(9)  In  these  tests,  50  pounds  of  hay  were  worth  more  in  the  ration  than  i 
bushel  of  corn. 

(10)  Tlic  rations  used  in  these  tests  arc  ranked  in  order  of  merit  a-  idllows: 

Ist.  Corn  and  alfalfa  hay  in  a  rack. 

2nd.  D  parts  corn  and  1  part  chopped  alfalfa. 

3rd.  9  parts  corn  and  1  part  alfalfa  meal. 

4  til.  Corn  alone. 

5th.  3  parts  corn  and  1  part  alfalfa  meal. 

6th.  3  parts  corn  and  1   part  chopped  alfalfa. 

7th.  1  part  corn  and  1  part  chopped  alfalfa. 

8th.   1  part  corn  and  1  part  alfalfa  meal. 


(11)    It  is  rccomnieiidod  to  feed  the  finest  and  briglitr-^t  hnv  nr^si*' 
will  not  eat  the  coarse  stems. 


Roots,  Pot.itoks,  PrMi'Kiss,  Api'Lks  and  D.mry  BY-rnonrcTs 

Roots. — In  Henry's  "Feeds  and  Feeding"  there  is  an  excellent  ^ 
of  Danish  experiments  with  roots  for  swine.  The  meal  equivalent  of  r." 
found  to  vary  in  a  marked  degree  in  different  trials,  and  100  pounds  o; 
•were  found  to  be  equivalent  to  600  to  800  poumls  of  mangels  and  40* ' 
pounds  of  stock  beets.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  wide  varia; 
the  meal  equivalent  of  roots  have  also  occurred  in  various  tests.  The  f- 
table  gives  an  idea  of  the  range  of  values  found  at  several  stations: 
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Meai,  EgmvALENT  of  Roots. 

Central   Kxperlmental   Farm    100  pounds  meal  =  786     pouu  .  root* 

Ohio  Experiment  Station   100  pounds  meal  =  642.5  pour  roots 

Montana  Experiment  Station    100  pounds  meal  =  529     pour.   ~  rooU 

Utah  Experiment  Station    100  pounds  meal  =  466     poui:  roota 

Ontario  Atrricultura!  Collps lOft  "i.'iijrds  *"»"!  —  j^i  c  «-.....  roots 

Average    100  pounds  meal  =  570.8  pouu'  roots 

The  variations  in  these  trials  are  similar  to  the  variations  in  the  inish 

experiments.     Ontario  obtained  a  remarkably  high  meal  equivalent  for  re  .  and 
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:.y  of  note  that  in  the  Ontario  trials  the  roots  were  pulped  and  mixed 
. final   weiglit   of   meal,    tiie   liogs   being   fed   all    they    would   oat  of  the 

writer's  ciperience,  hogs  fed  roots  are  thriftier  looking  and  possess 

•  tites  than  hogs  fed  meal  alone,  and  it  is  no  doubt  due  to  their  influence 

l^eiiiTal  health  of  the  animal  that  roots  ai     able  to  make  suih  a  fc.vorable 

The  degree  to  wliirh  the  general*thrift  of  the  animals  is  injured  by 

nu'ul   feeding  will   be   reflected   in   the  relative   feeding  value  shown  bjr 

:  ^Tiiin,  and  this  fact  renders  extreme  variations  quite  possible. 

I .  rail'  ii|ieiiking,  it  may  be  said  that  sugar  beets  possess  the  highest  feeding 

:.,.piig  ordinary  roots,  and  are  most  readily  eaten  by  swine.    Mar  ,elg,  Swede 

iiid   (iirrot.-i   may   be  counted   practically   equal    in    value,   but  hogs  eat 

.wtli  (jroater  relish  than  they  eat  turnips. 

it.itoes. — .M  the  Wisconsin   K.xperimenl  Station,  441   pounds  of  potatoes, 

,:,,1  iva  to  swine,  proved  e<iual  to  K'O  pound**  of  cornmeal.     In  "  Feeds  and 

"  litiiry  summarizes  experiment.^,  where  400  pounds  of  potatoes  proved 

I'll!  pounds  of  mixed  meal.     In   connection   with   these   investigations, 

lliiiry  says:    "  In  general,  we  may  say  that  a  bushel  of  corn  is  worth 

'  oiii -hall  bushels  of  potatoes  for  fattening  purposes  when  cooked  and  fed 

irti  meal.     Potatoes  may  have  a  higher  value  than  the  rating  here  given,  in 

L'  \nriety  in  ration  to  growing  animals." 
•  irncs  must  be  cooked  for  swine,  and  this  item  of  expense  cancels  some  of 
'age  which  they  possess  ovir  roots  as  a  feed  for  ewine. 


Pumpkins  and  Squashes. — Pumpkins  belong  to  the  same  class  of  feeds 

i.'S  roi  .  ;:iving  bulk  and  succulence  to  the  ration  and  thus  promoting  thrift. 

'.  H.  I  ri-dale.  Central  Experimental  Farm,  has  a  high  opinion  of  pumpkins  for 

mil-  !  •  =Rys:     "We  cook  them  and  mix  meal  with  them,  and  I  don't  think 

there  mything  that  will  surpass  tnem  as  a  cheap  fatteninf^  rition."     He  also 

•tatp.<  :•  the  pigs  like  the  seeils  best,  and  that  no  injury  comes  from  feeding  the 

ieed?  ■  \(ellent  results  were  obtained  at  the  New  Hampshire  FiXperimeut  Sta- 

lOR  1'  :  feeding  raw  pumpkins,  with  meal  and  skim-milk. 

T  Oregon  Experiment  Station  found  that  a  200-pound  hog  consuming  26 

poun.i  (ooked  pumpkin  and  a  small  amount  of  shorts  gained  1.2  pounds  per 

lay.  IT  investigators  have  found  that  ?73  pounds  of  grain  and  376  pounds 

of  ra^  )mpkin   produced   100  pounds  of  pork.     Some  experiments  show  that 

'ooki:  impkins  does  not  add  to  their  value. 

T  |ua.«h  may  be  counted  as  equal  to  the  pumpkin  in  feeding  value. 

.\i  des. -  .\pples  do  not  appear  to  pos.«c.-is  a  high  feeding  value,  but  may 

iften  ,  -^od  to  good  advantage  to  give  variety  and  succulence  to  a  ration.    They 

are  p.  •  ^  most  suitable  for  mature  breeding  stock,  but  a  hog  should  never  be 

eippi  •  1  inbsist  upon  apples  as  the  main  part  of  its  ration. 
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i-Milk.— The  results  of  nineteen  trials  with  eighty-eight  pigs  at  the 
Experiment  Station  are  well  summarized  by  Henry  in  "  Feeds  and 
II  i.>  a  well-known  fait  that  wlien  a  small  proportion  of  skim-milk  is 
leal.  the  milk  shows  a  higher  meal  equivalent  than  when  a  large  pro- 
fed  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  requires  a  smaller  amount  of  skim-n  "k  to  be 
to  a  given  amount  of  meal  when  a  small  proportion  of  milk  t     leal  is 

■irv  summarizes  the  'Wisconsin  results  as  follows : 
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at 


Meal  KiiuivALE.NTs  of  Skim-Milk. 


I'luiiortion  of  Milk  to  Meal 


I'uiiiius  of  Milk  K  (ii.i.ilent 
to  1(M(  I'oun.i-   Mful 


1  lb.  corn  uieal.    1  to  ii  lbs.  milk ...  1527  llis.  milk    10<»  lt,s.  meal 

1  lb.  com  UR'iil,   :{  to  5  lbs.  milk 44t)  lbs.  milk  ^  1U(»  ll.-i.  meii 

1  lb.  Corn  meal,    .")  to  7  lbs.  milk : 574  lbs.  milk  =  100  ili>.  laai 

1  lb.  corn  meal,    7  to  D  lbs.  !nilk 55li  lbs.  milk  -  100  H.s.  una: 

AveraKc  of  1!)  trials 47r)  lbs.  milk  -  lOO  il>s.  meai 


Tlie  Ontario  Agricultural  College  reports  a  trial  in  which  355.6  pnunds  of 
'•'tn-inilk  proved  equal  to  100  pounds  of  meal.  The  proportion  of  milk  to  meal 
:  ..  about  2.5  to  1,  and  the  result  is  similar  to  the  Wisconsin  result  with  a  timiiar 
prr  portion  of  milk  to  meal. 

The  Minnesota  E.xperiment  Station  reports  six  trials  in  which  the  proportion 
i  milk  to  meal  varied,  the  highest  proportion  being  about  five  pounds  of  milk  to 
one  of  meal.  The  average  of  these  trials  gives  467  pounds  of  milk,  equivalent  to 
100  pound.'--  of  meal,  which  is  very  close  to  the  Wisconsin  average. 

Utah  experiments  show  431  pounds  of  skim-milk  equal  to  lO'J  p' mdi;  cf 
grain,  and  Tennessee  experiments,  476  pounds  of  skim-milk  equal  to  lOd  pounds 
of  grain.  The  Tennessee  results  are  practically  identical  with  the  Wiseonsu  aver- 
age, and  the  Utah  results  are  reasonably  close. 

These  experiments  show  that,  where  skim-milk  can  be  obtained  con'.rniently 
and  in  suitable  quantity,  it  has  a  very  considerable  value  in  hog-feeding.  When 
meal  is  worth  $"^0  per  ton,  skim-milk  is  easily  worth  20  cents  per  hundred  pounds, 
naless  an  exceptional  amount  of  labor  is  involved  in  procuring  it.  For  young 
pigs  just  after  weaning,  however,  its  value  is  very  much  higher  than  for  olii-r  hogf. 

Sweet  vs.  Sour  Skim-Milk. — Several  experiments  with  swret  ar.d  sour 
skim-milk  indicate  that  there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  the  feeding  vahi'-  of  the 
two  products, — in  fact,  the  sour  milk  has,  if  anything,  had  the  advarr  is'o.  For 
very  young  pigs  sweet  milk  is  preferable. 

Whey. — At  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  the  writer  conductci!  seven 
trials  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  tiie  value  of  whey  for  pig  feeding.  The  average 
of  these  seven  trials  gives  744.5  pounds  of  whey,  equivalent  to  100  pounds  o;  meal. 

Two  trials  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  givef  an  average  if  800 
pounds  of  whey,  equivalent  to  100  pounds  of  meal. 

These  trials  probably  show  the  maximum  value  of  whey  for  pig 
Under  ordinary  methods  of  feeding  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  expect 
good  returns  lor  whey.  Where  labor  is  involved  in  procuring  the  whey,  d 
ance  must  be  made  in  estimating  the  value  of  this  product. 
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Sweet  vs.  Sour  Whey.  — Five  trials  made  by  the  writer  fniled  ' 
any  appreciable  difference  between  the  feeding  value  of  sweet  and  w'l 

Separated  vs.  Ordinary  Whey.— In  an  experiment  cc   ^  c'e' 
wriic",  cr-aiiiary  Wney  proveu  to  be  "orni  iwenty-uvc  per  cent,  rriorc      sn 
whey.    The  separated  whey  had  been  run  through  the  cream  separator 
the  fat  for  making  whey  butter. 

Buttermilk. — Experiments  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  n 
where  show  that  buttermilk  is  practically  equal  to  skim-milk  for  feeding  ;< 
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>stitutes  for  Skim-Milk. —For  young  pigs,  just  aiU-r  weaning,  it  i* 
;  I  find  anything  that  will  take  the  plate  of  skira-niilk.     When  ekim-milk 
ailable,  there  is  danger  of  the  pigs  becoiuing  stunted  at  this  period  of 
.  especially  pigs  that  are  weaned  young.     The  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
iueted  two  trials  with  Swift's  digester  tankage  and  blood  meal  as  substi- 
skim-inilk.    These  two  feeds  proved  nearly  equal  in  value,  and,  since  the 
usts  much  less  per  ton,  it  was  regarded  as  the  more  satisfactory. 
tie  first  trial  the  tankage  constituted  about  one- fourteenth  of  the  total 
iiui  in  ihe  second  trial  one-tenth  of  the  total  ration. 
;it  two  pounds  of  milk  to  one  pound  of  meal  were  fed  in  each  trial, 
average  of  the  two  trials  shows  that  to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain  it 

iw.unds  meal  and  34  pounds  tankage. 

pounds  meal  and  727  pounds  skim-milk. 

pigs  getting  tankage  ate  their  feed  quite  as  eagerly  as  those  getting  skim- 
.i  continued  thrifty  throughout  the  experiment. 

•kage,  therefore,  proved  a  very  sati.-factory  substitute,  as  far  as  gain.';  io 
iiiTe  concerned,  but,  when  skim-milk  can  be  obtained  at  15  cents  per 
ueiiilit,  it  is  cheaper  than  tankage  at  prevailing  prices,  according  to  this 

1  -econd  trial,  tankage  made  by  the  Harris  Abattoir  Co.,  of  Toronto,  wa« 

!  with  skira-milk  for  young  pigs.    The  tankage  was  fed  in  proportion  of 

:,,!  of  tankage  to  six  pounds  of  meal.    The  tankage  pigs  made  an  average 

l.O-l  pounds  per  pig  per  day,  the  skim-milk  group,  0.93  pounds,  and  the 

•  lup,  on  meal  only,  0.74  pounds.     Placing  a  value  of  $22  per  ton  on  the 

fiiiil  that  in  this  test  the  skim-milk  was  worth  27  cents  per  100  pounda, 

Mukago,  $2.93  per  100  pounds.     This  test,  therefore,  like  the  preceding 

^^  tiiat  it  is  economical  to  furnish  young  pigs  with  feed  rich  in  protein, 

■   it  is  good  practice  to  use  a  feed  like  tankage  when  skim-milk   is  not 

It  also  goes  to  show  that  young  pigs  can  be  raised  economically  with- 

iiiilk. 

•lier  experiments  by  the  writer,  the  results  of  which  have  not  been  pub- 
ler  substances,  such  as  linseed  meal,  "black-strap"  mola.sses,  and  tea 
''a  hay,  have  been  tried,  but  none  of  these  approached  tankage  in  efficiency 
Mito  for  skim-milk  for  young  pigs. 

Michigan  Experiment  Station  also  compared  tankage  with  skim-milk  for 
-.  The  pigs  on  skim-milk  made  slightly  larger  gains,  but,  when  skim- 
\a!ued  at  20  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  tankage  at  $1,621/0  per  100  pounds. 
;:p-fed  pigs  made  cheaper  gains  than  the  skim-milk  pigs. 
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Prepakatiox  of  Feed. 

king  and  Steaming. — Years  ago  there  was  a  popular  belief  that 

steaming  feed  increased  its  digestibility,  and  hence  its  feeding  value. 

if  experiment  stations  and  private  investigators  has  thoroughly  exploded 

ind  indicates  that  digestibility  may  be  decreased  rather  than  increased 

"  in  the  case  of  many  feeds.     There  are  some  feeds  which  are  rendered 

abie  by  cooking,  such  as  potatoes  and  beans,  but   in   the  laMi  of  feeds 

'■aton  readily  without  cooking,  it  may  be  taken  as  settled  that  cooking 

'  is  poor  economy.     Instead  of  being  a  commendalble  practice,  cooking 

L'  which  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  and 

'i'v  when  feeds  are  not  acceptable  in  the  raw  state.     Where  economy 


is  no  object,  il  may  be  possible  to  secure  larger  gains  iii  weigiil  by  cooking  a  rtai:, 
portion  of  tiie  feed  to  make  the  ration  more  palatable,  thus  stimulating  th.  appe- 
tite of  the  animal,  but  such  gains  are  usually  obtained  at  a  comparativt  hi^- 
cost. 

Grinding.— The  question  of  grinding  was  discussed,  under  corn,  md  i; 
was  shown  that,  so  far  as  corn  is  concerned,  the  gain  from  grinding  is  compara- 
tively small.  Xumerous  experiments  have  been  made  with  other  grains  to  deti'rmiE'r 
the  effect  of  grinding,  it  being  generally  supposed  that  grinding  would  be  mor- 
effective  in  the  case  of  small  grains  than  it  would  be  with  corn.  It  is  out  of  the 
question  to  review  experimental  work  in  detail  in  regard  to  this  point,  but  it 
may  be  said  that  grinding  small  grains,  such  as  peas,  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  ha- 
almost  invariably  proved  beneficial.  Sometimes  the  advantage  of  the  grouiii  graii: 
has  been  very  slight,  and  sometimes  very  marked,  but  the  general  evideniy  indi 
cates  that  it  is  advisable,  when  practicable,  to  grind  such  grains.  When  the  co«; 
of  grinding  is  excessively  high,  the  practice  may  not  be  advisable,  but.  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  the  safe  course.  According  to  a  compilation  of 
experiment  station  results,  made  by  G.  M.  Rommel  (Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Dvpt.  of 
.\gr.),  the  average  saving  effected  by  grinding  small  grains  is  13.26  per  cent. 

Wet  vs.  Dry  Feed. — Considerable  experimental  work  has  been  done  wi\h 
wet  and  dry  feed,  and  results  are  very  contradictory.  On  an  average,  the  two 
methods  of  feeding  show  practically  equal  results.  Tke  writer's  experiince  ii 
that  when  hogs  can  be  fed  dry  meal  in  such  a  manner  that  they  cann^.i  waste 
it,  they  make  as  good  use  of  it  as  when  it  is  wet.  There  is  more  tendency  U<  waste 
feed  when  it  is  fed  dry,  especially  when  a  considerable  number  of  hogs  :ire  fed 
out  of  the  same  trough.  Trouglis  arranged  so  as  to  prevent  crowding  wiM  tend 
to  lessen  the  waste.  In  cold  pens,  dry  meal  ceding  has  .some  advaniiL'-s.  and 
mixing  dr\'  meal  with  an  equal  weight  of  pulped  roots  makes  a  good  ration.  Under 
ordinary  conditions,  it  is  difTicult  to  see  much  advantage  from  dry  feeding. 

Soaking. — Soaking  feed  is  another  practice  which  seems  to  give  \iiriable 
results,  according  to  experimental  data.  There  seems  little  doubt,  however,  that, 
in  the  case  of  dry  hard  grain  fed  whole,  soaking  is  to  be  commended.  In  !*  ■  rase 
of  meal,  freshly  mixed  feed  will  likely  give  as  good  results  as  soaked  feed. 

Fermenting. — The  practice  of  fermenting  feed  for  swine  was  f.rnierlj 
much  more  common  than  it  is  nt  present.  In  the  case  of  cotton-seed  ni.  il.  the 
Texas  station  recommends  mixing  the  cotton-seed  meal  with  other  meal,  and  allow 
the  whole  mass  to  sour.  The  New  Hampshire  Station  obtained  better  "sults 
from  fermented  bran  than  from  unfermented  bran.  With  feed^  well  adanred  to 
pig  feeding,  it  is  not  likely  that  fermentation  would  be  of  any  benefit. 


MfTHOPS    of    Fl'.EDIKf!. 

"  Hog  Motor  Grinder  "  vs.'"  Hopper.  "-The  Maryland  Exp. 
Station  (Hulletin  150)  reports  tests  with  the  "hog  motor  grinder,"  a  cont 
by  means  of  which  hogs  grind  their  own  grains  as  they  require  it.  The  grini 
compared  with  a  self-feed  hopper.  In  the  first  test  whole  corn  was  u.«oii 
hopper,  and  in  the  secon('  tct  ground  corn  was  used.  The  pigs  were  from 
five  months  old  at  the  cnmniencement  of  the  experiment. 

In  the  first  test  the  hopper- fed  pigs  made  an  average  daily  gain  per 
1.85  pounds,  and  the  grinder-fed  pigs  1.65  pounds. 
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Ici'.l  c  oiisuineil  per  lUU  pound-  gain  was  a.s  luliuws:  Hopper  pigs. — 
I  ,jr:  >h  pounds;  middlings,  68  pouniLs;  milk,  3o!)  pouuds.  Grinder  pigs. — 
I  or::     .1  pounds;  middlings,  76  pounds;  milk,  385  pounds. 

he  second  test  the  hi  iper-fed  pigs  made  an  average  daily  gain  per  pig  of 
,',11  !•  iinds,  and  the  grinder     d  pigs,  1.86  pounds. 

I  iVt'd  consumed  per  100  pounds  gain  in  the  second  test  was :  Hopper 
Pig-  rn,  287  pounds;  middlings,  71  pounds.  Grinder  pigs. — Corn,  273  pounds; 
'iiidu.;:.gs,  >"  pounds. 

1  ;o  autiior  of  the  hulletin  states:  "The  hog  motor  grinder  and  feeder  gave 
.'oo'i  lilts  in  two  tests.  However,  when  used  in  comparison  with  hopper  feeding 
ji  t).  -liolled  corn  and  rornmeal,  the  margin  of  profit  was  in  favor  of  the  hopper- 
'cdr  -■■■ 

Hopper  Feeding  vs.  Trough  Feeding.— The  bulletin  referred  to  above 
ii-u  ;  '!i~  two  tests  in  which  the  self-feed  hopper  was  compared  with  trough 
fee'!;  In  the  first  test  10  five-months-old  pigs  were  used,  and  in  the  second  test 
10  p  .'   ;ihout  three  and  one-half  months  old  were  used. 

1:.  ;lie  first  test  all  the  pigs  were  fed  a  mixture  of  ground  corn,  wheat  middlings, 
aid  bran;  and  in  the  second  test,  hominy  chop  and  middlings.  In  each  test  dry 
■neal   *  i-  fed  in  the  hoppers,  and  wet  meal  in  the  troughs. 

Trie  results  of  the  two  tests  were  as  follows: — 

I'u-^t  Ted:  Hopper  fed.-— .\verage  daily  gain  per  pig,  .71  pound.  Meal  eon- 
-uim  :  1  r  100  pounds  gain,  520  pounds.  Trough  fed. — Average  daily  gain  per 
ni?,  '    '■  pounds.     Meal  consumed  per  100  pounds  gain,  318  pounds. 

.'  ',nd  Test:  Hopper  fed. — ^Average  daily  gain  per  pig,  1.26  pounds.  Meal 
Ksiii  .  i  per  100  pounds  gain,  387  pounds.  Trough  fed. — Average  daily  gain 
,'.r  JI ..  1.36  pounds.    Meal  consumed  per  100  pounds  gain,  348  pounds. 

l!  .viil  be  seen  that  in  both  tests  the  trough-fed  pigs  made  more  rapid  and 
hr;i.      jiiiiis  than  those  fed  from  hoppers,  though  there  is  less  labor  when  hoppen 
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PART  IV. 
.SELECTION,  FEEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

The  Boar. 

ction.— In  these  days,  when  pure-bred  males  are  plentiful  and  reaaon- 
Krp,  there  is  practically  no  excuse  for  using  anything  but  a-  pure-bred 
.:  though  the  sows  be  merely  grades.  The  ;iure-bred  male  will  transmit 
I  lalities  to  his  progeny  with  greater  certainty  than  a  grade  or  cross-bred. 
_'et  pigs  of  more  uniform  quality  and  exceVience,  so  that  it  pays  to  ase 

(1  boar  even  for  producing  market  hogs.  It  is  true  that  many  pure-bred 
iUl  not  be  used  for  breeding,  but  this  affords  no  reason  for  using  a  grade 

•  "  scrub  "  pure-bred  should  be  rejected  along  with  the  grade  and  cross- 

i'^rc  arc  rcasoriubly  good  pure-bred  boars  always  available  t-c-  the  rnaTi 
:i;ake  an  effort  to  get  one. 

selecting  a  boar  to  head  a  pure-bred  herd,  it  will  not  do  to  be  too 
rpparding    rice.    This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  pay  fancy  prices, 

itn  t'lp  thousands,  such  a."!  we  sometimes  read  about;  but  it  is  well  to 
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bear  111   iiiiiul   Unit   a   imar  ulinh   i-  nui   t^umi  ciiniii,'!!   tu  (omiuaiitl  a   fair       :oe  i> 
seldom  fjuoil  I'lKiti^'h  to  put  at  ilir  liiad  of  a  [uire-brcd  iicnl.     The  impor:    ice  of 
the  I.cnl    vvi.i  drUTiiiUH'  il.t;  jtrin:  ulmh  tlie  ouiht  fan  alfoitj   to  jiay   fo- 
but  a  \'r\<>  vWvA    :  'liar-  on  the  jiriru  of  a  boar  i.-  a  .-ni.ill  matter  wlicn  it  i> 
of  .-(■■  uriiiu'  .-oiiir;iiiii4   ihal   llie  Idvcder  really  ii' >  d'.     'I'liu  iiieic  sizo  of  [in^r, 

houi'.cr,  i>  iioi  a  .-afc  iTilcrii>ii  of  the  merit  of  tiie  iioar,  hut  it  rests  with  :  .;  raa: 
who  IIl,ll^l  -  the  .-eleetioii  to  .-ee  that  he  ^'et>  \alue  for  hi-  money.  It  is  ri,i:iit  iiert 
tliat  a  wide  e-NjieneiHe  and  a  .-ea.-oiied  jiidj.'merit  i ouiit  for  so  mmli  in  stoti; 
breedin;,^.  Sonietimi'-  a^«'d  hoa'-s.  uliieh  lia\e  [)r(nfd  tlieir  t  .\rrllriM:i'  :,  -;,„, 
getters,  are  to  he  liad  al  a  very  rcasitnahle  priie,  and  if  iliey  are  >till  a.  ;  ■•  tlitv 
are  miiiii  sa'rr  to  iniy  than  yoiin^',  uiilrie.l  hoars.  'I'here  is  muth  uiii'-  ■Miablc 
prcjudiie  airain.'-'t  a::ed  hoars,  and  many  an  exeolleiit  ap'd  hoar  is  sent  :  i  the 
buti  l;er  lonLT  before  his  u-efuliie-s  is  ji.i-l  merely  ii  .aiise  i;"  jmtsoii  would  :i  ,v  liim 
for  hreeilinir  juirpo-^es;  and  youmr  Iniars,  many  of  which  -hotiM  have  sron.-  to  the 
hutcdier  before  bein;^  u.-ed  at  all,  are  taken  in  preferiiiee.  'I'lu  se  thin^''-  ari'  ;i,atter« 
of  judixmeiit.  and  to  selert  wisely  the  hree.hT  must  kruevv  what  he  reiiuin-. 


V'iK.   6.     l.arso  Yerksliiro   boar;    an    ICiiKlisli   Royal   Sliow   winner. 


Wiien  ijuyini^  a  your.fi  hoar,  it  will  be  found  *afer  to  buy  one  from 
twelve  monlhs  old  than  a  pig  two  or  three  montli.s  old.  'I'he  reason  for  ti 
mendation  is  plain,  it  being  impossible  to  foretell  just  how  the  very  ycin 
going  to  develop.  Highly-fitted  show  lioar-  had  better  he  avoided.  It 
satisfactory  to  select  by  personal  inspection  than  to  buy  Ihroiirrh  corre-r 
A  visit  to  the  herd  which  produced  the  hoar  enables  one  to  judge  t!  ■ 
quality  of  the  ]\ni:<  produced  in  the  herd,  and  one  can  pick  up  information  : 
the  sire  and  dam  that  could  not  otherwise  be  obtaincl. 

If  the  hoar  is  shifiped  some  distance  and  arrives  excited  and  tired,  : 
be  fed  very  lightly  at  first,  and  not  used  for  several  weeks  after  his  arrival 

The  lie.sirable  conformation  of  tlie  hoar  will  depend  nnon  whotho'"  '' 
to  the  fat  type  or  the  bacon  type,  and  will  also  be  influenced,  more  or  le- 
breed  to  which  he  belongs.  The  general  type  of  the  fat  nog  and  the  ba- 
discussed  in  anotlier  place,  but  it  may  be  .«aid  that  we  expect  a  boar  to  b- 
in  the  head  and  to  possess  a  more  muscular  neck,  more  massive  shou! 
heavier  hone,  than  a  sow  or  barrow.     ITe  should  cotiform  to  the  best  t>" 
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breed      ^'liicli  lie  belongs,  and  .-houlil  have  a  boM,  impressive  tarriaL'<"  and  ^'cneral 
j,,;„   -  'I'h(  •■■  should  be  nothin^'  effeminate  about  his  appearance  and  general 

oj.  •'^■arM..es3  and  rmighiu^s  are  not  desiralile,  but  il'  it  lanir  to  a  choice 

.  b'Mrs.  one  of  which  w  is  line  and  ctfeniiiiate  and  the  other  inclining 
;.,  .,•--,  but  stroiiirly  masculine,  the  writer's  ex[)erience  would  lead   liim  to 

,-hf>  ■  lal'.er,  nther  thin;,'s  being  equal. 

I  I'iie  age  at  which  a  young  boar  may  be  lirst  used  deiieinls  largely  upon 

^.;;  ,i!iirnt.     Some  boars  may  be  used   to  a  few  sows  when   not  more  than 

.,.■.,  ';s  uld  without  apparent  injury.     As  a  rule,  it  is  safer  not  to  use  a  boar 

-  ri^rlit  montiis  olil,  and  to  us«  him  as  sparingly  a.s  possible  until  he  is  a 
vt.;i:  .Nil  iiard  and  last  rule  can  be  laid  down,  and  the  owner  must  use  his 

'.J  ]jri,|.i :  in  the  matter.     Excessive  use  when  young  is  likely  to  shorten  the  period 
'f  <  ~  u«efulne.s<:,  and,  since  a  boar  will  usually  leave  the  best  pigs  after  he 

;.,;  I'lritv,  the  im]M)rlaiice  of  saving  him  while  he  is  young  will  be  readily 


.,    7      I'.crkshire  Iniar,  clianiplonship  winner  at  the  lo'.va  State  Fair. 

Some  good  itreeders  will  iidt  allow  more  than  one  service  a  day,  with 
'■  'ine  or  two  days  a  week  without  being  used  in  the  ca.se  of  valuable 
-  is  a  matter  which  can  be  regulated  better  in  large  herds,  where  several 

are  kept,  than  it  can  where  only  one  boar  is  kept  and  where  outside 
iniiitod.  The  owner  of  a  boar  under  the  last  named  conditions  will 
\ercise  all  his  ingenuity  to  prevent  his  boar  from  being  used  too  freely 

lit!  seasons  of  the  year.  In  no  case  should  more  than  one  service  to  a 
iiitted,  and  the  boar  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  with  sows  to  which 

iired.    Excessive  use  is  likely  to  result  in  small,  weak  litters,  and  the 

be  to  save  the  boar  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  not  good  to  use  a  boar 
after  he  has  been  fed. 

cise. — Probably  nothing  is  more  essentia!  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  an 
■  exercise.  In  summer  it  is  usually  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to 
•:■  ise  in  a  paddock  or  pasture  lot,  but  in  winter  it  is  more  difficult.    A 
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roomy  pen  should  be  piovuled,  witli  a  sheltered  outaide  jard.  Wiieu  pr. 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  feed  the  boar  outdoors  at  some  distance  from  his 
quarters,  tiius  compelling  him  to  take  exercise  in  walking  back  and  forth 
his  pen  and  the  feeding  place.  Icy  ground  is  the  greatest  drawback  to  this 
but  this  can  be  overcome  by  littering  the  walk  with  some  strawy  hor>. 
Sometimes  the  boar  can  be  fed  in  a  wcU-littercd  barnyard,  which  makt 
good  arrangement  wlicn  practicable. 

When  several  boars  are  kept,  it  is  ditliculi   to  provide  separate  vm\< 
boar,  and  it  simplifies  matters  if  they  are  taught  to  run  together.    '1 
should  be  removed,  and  a  cool  day  should  be  selected  for  turning  them 
for  the  first  time.     Jt  takes  a  very  short  time,  as  a  rule,  to  settle  the  q\h 
-upremacy,  and  when  once  settled  no  further  disputes  arise.     The  writer 
considerable  experience  with  this  method,  and  has  never  knowii   tad    re 
follow.    The  two  mentioned  conditions  are  necessary— namely,  tlie  tusks 
broken  off  and  a  cool  day  selected  for  the  tonrnamcnt.     .\fter  tlie  first  stni 
boars  will  live  together  as  peaceably  as  sows. 

Remo\  ing  Tusks.— Armed  with  long,  slmrp  tusks,  the  be  is  capable  o! 
inflicting  serious  injury  upon  man  or  beast  should  he  take  the  notion,  but  deprived 
ot  his  tusks  he  becomes  comparatively  harmless.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  there- 
fore, to  remove  these  tusks  before  any  damafre  is  done,  because  we  never  know  what 
the  quietest  boar  may  do  under  provocation.  Several  methods  may  be  employed, 
&rr  the  following  one  will  answer  very  well:  The  boar  is  first  made  fast  to  a  post 
by  means  of  a  rope  noosed  about  his  upper  jaw  back  of  tiie  upper  tusks.  Then  ow 
man  takes  a  crowbar  and  another  a  sharp  cold  chisel  and  a  hammer.  The  sharp 
edge  of  the  crowbar  is  placed  against  the  tusk  near  its  base  and  held  firmly  ii 
position,  and  the  edge  of  the  cold  chisel  is  j.laced  on  the  opposite  siue  of  the  tusk 
directly  opposite  to  the  edge  of  the  crowbar.  A  sharp  blow  with  the  hammer  or 
the  cold  chisel  does  the  job. 

Feeding.— It  requires  good  judgment  to  keep  a  boar  in  the  best  possible  con 
dition.  Extremes  are  to  be  avoided.  The  over-fat  boar  does  not  make  a  sati.-factorj 
sire,  as  a  rule,  and  a  half-starved  boar  carnot  transmit  vigor  and  constitution  k 
his  'progeny  to  the  .same  degree  that  he  would  if  properly  managed.  To  get  thf 
l)Oi,t  results  the  boar  should  be  in  fair  flesh.  A  reasonable  amount  of  fat  on  hii 
bones  will  do  him  no  harm  if  he  gets  sufficient  exercise. 

An  exclusive  meal  ration  will  not  give  good  results,  especially  if  the  ratioi 
is  made  up  of  corn.  It  is  true  that  corn  can  be  fed  to  a  boar  without  injunng  him 
but  it  must  be  fed  in  the  right  way.  Corn  is  fattening,  but  its  exclusive  use  i 
debilitating,  and  the  feeder  must  combine  something  with  it  to  get  good  resi^tJ 
I'lqual  parts  ground  oats  and  wheat  middlings  make  a  first-class  meal  ration  whei 
corn  is  not  used.  It  gives  suflficient  bulk,  and  is  nutritious  without  being  heatini 
or  too  fattening.  Ground  oats,  middlings,  or  bran  may  be  used  singly  tr,  dilut 
corn  cr  other  heavy  meal;  in  fact  a  very  great  variety  of  grains  may  be  fed  ->  Ion] 
as  the  feeder  uses  judgment. 

Supplemental  Feeds.— But  a  boar  needs  something  besides  grain  ai  1  mei 
to  be  in  his  best  condition.  Skim-milk  and  buttermilk  are  excellent,  and  *  !1  gi^ 
good  results  with  meai  even  it  notnmg  cise  la  uicu.  in  wmiui  ivj.z  •-•  • 
are  much  relished.  They  have  a  cooling,  laxative  effect,  preventing  cons'  :mtio 
and  keeping  ihe  animal  thrifty  and  vigorous.  If  roots  are  not  available.  iMall 
hay  of  fine  quality  or  even  red  clover  may  be  used  to  give  bulk  to  the  ration.  Sorn 
feed  the  alfalfa  hay  dry  in  racks,  and  others  prefer  to  cut  it  and  soak  it  v-  'h 
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iiii;,!.      'H'li  ur  si'iM  It  Willi  boiling'  water  bd'oit-  iiiixiiij,'  with  llit-  meal.     A-  a  suli 
»titu'     •  ■:  roots,  the  soaKed  or  steeped  alfalfa  would  be  preferable  to  tlie  dry  hay. 
Aif.i      "T  clover  jiay  may  be  fed  along  with  roots,  and  will  be  found  to  give  good 
ivsii.;    I,  the  IVcdcr  takes  care  to  supply  a  reasonable  amount  of  concentrated  feed 
[n  m  ■  •■  the  ration  sulHciently  nourishing. 

iiin-  niaiiagc'incni  is  usually  simpler  than  winter.  A  pasture  lot  provided 
w::,  .  luf  IS  one  of  the  best  places  to  keep  a  boar.  The  grass  or  I'lover,  or  what- 
ever tin'  pasture  may  consist  of,  will  furnish  the  bi'lky,  sutculent  feed  necessary 
for  i.r.rth,  and  gathering  ijar'  of  his  food  from  pasture  compels  the  boar  to  take 
oxen  ■-■ .  If  it  is  not  jxjssible  to  provide  tho  pasture,  lie  should  he  lihernlly  supplied 
irith    •'  ''U  feed  in  his  jien. 

r;)r  quantity  of  meal  to  f    d  a  hoar  will  vary  with  circumstances.     During 

■nc  -      .11  when  he  is  used  most,  he  will  require  liberal  treatment,  but  at  no  time 

"■  fed  more  than  he  will  eat  up  clean  before  leaving  the  trough.     During 


\'i'A.  8.— Duroc-Jersey  boar,  championship  winner  at  Iowa  State  Fair. 
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H'ly  idle  seasons  a  very  light  meal  ration  will  be  sutficient,  and  if  on 
ne  he  will  require  but  little  feed  in  addition.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
;ind  the  feeder  must  be  guided  by  the  condition  of  the  boar.  It  is  never 
-e  sudden  changes  in  the  ration — that  is,  to  change  suddenly  from  a  light 
1  heavy  one,  or  from  a  heavy  ration  to  a  light  one.  Changes  should  be 
■iilly,  and  the  feeder,  knowing  about  when  the  heaviest  season  commences, 
•  t  in  plenty  of  time  to  prepare  the  boar  for  it. 

■ding  Crate.— When  it  is  necessary  to  breed  heavy  boars  to  rather  small 
odi:;g  cratc  oiicii  i.eiu  be  used  to  advantage.  Tiiert-  aie  niany  types  of 
rates,  but  the  one  shown  in  the  illustration  is  easily  made,  and  will 
purpose  very  well. 

:  inensions  of  the  crate  are:  Length,  5'  6";  width,  2',  and  height,  3'  6". 
ts  at  the  corners  are  made  of  2"  x  4"  scantling,  and  the  sides  may  be 
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niiule  of  4"  strips  of  iiuli  lumber,  with  a  lo"  board  at  tlie  bottom  on  ca  h  tide. 
The  supports  for  tlic  feet  of  the  boar  (AA)  are  liingeil  at  the  front  cii!  of  the 
crate,  ami  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  the  chains  (B).  On  the  uutaide 
of  the  crate  are  hooks  fd'  holding  t!ie  chains.  "  C  "'  is  an  iron  rod  whii  h  glipi 
through  holes  (U)  boicil  m  the  bottom  side  boards  of  the  crate.  The  t«'1  >houM 
come  just  above  the  hocks  of  the  sow,  and  there  should  be  enougli  holes  to  permit 
adjusting  the  rod  to  the  size  of  the  ^ow.  If  it  is  desired  to  use  a  small  b'.ir  en  i 
large  sow,  the  crate  may  be  made  to  answer  the  iiiirpo,<e  by  simj)ly  placing  ,i  ^  ieated 
sloping  platform  at  the  rear  of  the  crate. 


TiiK  Sow. 

Selection.  —  For  the  jiroduction  of  market  hogs  it  is  not  essential  that  a  sow 
should  be  pure-bred.  A  graile  sow  of  good  type  and  parentage  will  usually  produce 
very  satisfactory  pigs  for  market  purposes,  if  mated  with  a  boar  of  good  breeding 
and  (piality,  Imt,  of  conr^o,  none  of  her  hoar  pigs  should  be  kept  for  Im-cding 
purposes. 


Fig.  9. — Uropding  cratP. 


Whether  pure-bred  or  grade,  a  sow  selected  for  breeding  should  be  from  a  pro- 
lific mother,  and  by  a  boar  that  comes  of  a  prolific  family,  because  fecundity  is 
hereditary  to  a  very  high  degree.  It  is  safest  to  select  a  sow  from  a  maturcii  mother 
who  has  had  a  chance  to  demonstrate  her  usefulness.  In  making  a  selection,  the 
number  and  character  of  the  teats  should  be  noted.  A  sow  is  more  likely  t(;  raak- 
a  good  mother  if  she  has  at  least  iwelve  well-develoi)ed  teats,  set  well  apart,  aiid  the 
front  ones  well  forward  on  the  body. 

In  character,  the  sow  is  directly  the  opposite  of  the  boar,  and  there  is  a 
inity  about  her  general  appearance  and  bearing  which  indicates  the  proli 
indulgent  mother. 

When  a  really  good  sow  is  once  obtained,  she  should  be  kept  in  the  herd  n-  long 
as  she  retains  her  usefulness.  A  really  first-class  sow  is  not  too  easily  obtains',  nnd 
when  once  acquired  it  will  be  found  the  part  of  wisdom  to  keep  her  as  long  a.-  she 
continues  to  produce  satisfactory  litters. 
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c'  of  Breeding. — ' '"'  "-•'  :•'  wlucli  a  youu;:  sow  is  liist  ln-.-ii  will  lii-penil 
,■  (!o\(l(i[mn'nt,  but  it  is  very  s.'ldom  that  it  is  advisable  to  lirccd  her  before 
'lit  iiioiith-'  old.  Many  fjood  broodiTs  [>r<'fer  not  to  l)rc(>d  sows  before  thty 
i'\(ii  twelve  months  old,  and  if  they  arc  intended  for  .-how  jmrposes  it  is 
iidM-able  to  breed  them  earlier.  One  of  the  fin  at  objections  to  breeding 
V  liirlv  is  the  fact  tliat  tlu'  very  younj;  sow  is  seldom  able  to  raise  a  fair- 

/  uf  piL's.  and  if  -he  raises  only  a  few  ])i^s  in  her  lirsl  litter  licr  mammary 
:.i  iioL  develoi)  iiro])erly,  and  she  rarely  makes  as  pood  a  nurse  with  sub- 
litters  as  the  sow  wiiich  raises  a  i;oo<l-sized  Hrst  litter,  .\iiotlier  objection 
brrcdiii;,'  is  the  fact  that  the  very  yonnjr  sow  has  not  the  stren;;th  to  stand 
;ii  of  nursing  a  litter  of  pigs,  and  her  vit-ality  is  .sapped  to  sucli  a  degree  that 
r  develops  as  she  siiould.     As  a  result,  she  will  not  retain  her  usefulness  for 

1  period,  nor  is  she  so  likely  t)  give  strong,  vigorous  litters  ,is  though  sho 
-.--id  more  maturitv  befon-  Iiimult  bred. 


-Taniworth  sow,  winner  of  championship  at  the  English  Royal  Show. 
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cding  Mature  Sows.— Many  sows  will  accept  service  a  few  days  after 

'.  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  to  breed  a  sow  at  this  time  is  bad 

N'o  sow  can  do  justice  to  herself  and  two  litters  of  pigs  at  the  same  time, 

in  wlio  attempts  to  gain  time  by  following  such  a  practice  will  surely 
:ii  the  end. 

ily  the  .  ^w  may  be  l)red  again  a  few  days  after  her  pigs  are  weaned,  if 
•■•  li  pullcu  do^n  in  condition  by  nursing.     If  she  has  raised  a  large  litter 

mucli  miaciftted,  I'le  chances  are  that  she  will  produce  a  small  litter  the 
•(  she  is  bred  immediately  after  the  pigs  are  weaned.  In  such  cases  she 
-iven  tliree  weeks  or  a  month  of  liberal  feedmg  to  enable  her  to  regain 

•  )f  her  lost  strength  and  vitality  before  she  is  bred. 
-rh  the  sow  need  not  be  fat,  she  should  be  in  good  heart  and  thriving  at 
'le  is  bred.     Many  a  man  has  been  puzzled  to  know  why  his  sow,  which 

a  large  litter,  should  drop  down  to  four  or  five  pigs  the  next  time.     The 


li 

rtaEoii    -  I  "I  ■litliiiiii  111  liiiil,  liirau-c  ,i  -u\s   mu-t  lie  .-tiniii;  ainl  lull  of  viulitv  a* 
the  tiiiir  -!  -crviM'  iii  (jrdrr  to  jiiixliico  a  lar;;r,  \i;^(ir()iis  littrr. 

Period  of  (iestation.  'I'li''  piTiod  of  >,'fsUtioii  in  sows  is  u^^ual!  pUcf.] 
at  ll'.^  (lay-.  i»it.ii.  juuii;,'  -ou>  will  laiinw  a  few  ilav^  -ochut  than  the  stai  i  tiiiK 
and  old  <o\\-  will  l'rt(|Ufntly  p)  a  I.  w  cla\~  over  it.  It  i>  imt  a  irood  -ijrn  wh-  i  a  ijw 
goes  niii.  Ii  ..\,r  III.  -ixtecii  wfcks,  as  tli«'  litters  arc  often  lauking  in  vital. t.  when 
carried  inu.fi  ..\.t  tune.  If  a  .^ow  ha-  lieen  [iropeilv  liaiidled.  -Ii,>  will  >,  iom  j, 
more  tliiiii  a  tew  da\s  over  ~i.\t(en  w.•.•k^.  though  there  are  evceptions  to  all  rules.  ' 

Best  Times  for  Farrowing.  W  leTr  winter- are  at  all  .severe,  u  .iiuirej 
exceptional  skill  ami  e(|ui|iineiit  to  make  a  -ueeess  of  winter  litters.  Mom  ■  iruiefi 
will  find  It  safer  to  have  their  >ows  farrow  in  Ajiril  and  ttefolier.  ]t  is  !■•  .Meralh 
possible  to  i.'ive  AjtiI  pijrs  a  little  outdoor  e.\erei.-e  at  an  earlv  stage  of  their  L-rowth. 
whicli  will  he  loiiiid  a  great  help  m  keeping  them  liealthv  and  thrifty.  Tli-'  i  >,  toW 
pigs  will  al-n  lir  ahle  to  get  ontdoor  exen  ise  for  a  time,  whiih  will  enahlr  ■   .  ni  to 


Kiu.  11.     Tainworih  sow,  a  prize  winner  at  leading  Canadian  shows. 

get  a  gi'i'd  start  and  make  them  hetter  able  to  endure  the  closer  eonfinemeiit 
sary  during  winter. 

One  or  Two  Litters,  The  man  who  is  breeding  for  show  purpt 
who  wishes  to  have  his  pigs  with  the  sow  as  long  as  possible,  as  well  as  get  li: 
into  high  condition  lietween  litters,  will  find  it  necessary  to  breed  his  sew 
once  a  year:  liut  the  giueral  })raetice  of  farmers  is  to  require  their  sows  to 
than  this.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  a  sow  should  not  produce  two  'li 
year  when  properly  handled,  provided  that  the  sow  is  not  to  be  fitted  for  th 
ring. 

Exercise. — Though  exercise  is  important  in  the  case  of  the  boar,  it  i.- 
important  with  sows  during  the  period  of  gestation.  Without  considerable  e 
during  this  time,  sows  cannot  be  made  to  give  satisfactory  results.  In  su 
pasture  should  be  provided  in  which  there  is  plenty  of  shade.  A  good  ' 
affords  ideal  conditions  for  sows,  the  green  feed  and  the  exercise  keeping  ti 
in  the  best  possible  condition. 
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v^  'Iter  Kxercise  and   Quarters. -Tin'  L'routt'.-it   ilitiiiulty    will    be  en 

^,  ,■  ■  111  -i\ni;r  tin'  sows  Millkii'iit  fxcrci.-c  iliinii^  tln'  wiiitrr.     U'Ikti'  only  ii 

'  .,  -  i!i'  k'pt,  It  is  oftoii  jio.ssil)k'  to  ;.Mvc  tlu'iii  the  niii  of  a  barivyanl.  wliere  they 

1...  Mil  i.-e  rootinj;  in  the  nianuri'.  or  working  in  scattered  straw  or  chaff  to 

inti  w  ■'-  little  frniui  it  may  contain.     If  a  ilry,  wcll-hciiiiiMl  slee|)iri;^|)lar(>  is  pro- 

vi;..'  i!  .li   i-s  fruti  from  (irauj:hts,  tiie  i  (nniitions  are  about  as  gooil  as  can  bf 

.:  I-  iiii|i()-sihle  to  use  tlie  liarnviinl.  a  roomy  slied  with  earth  iloor,  and 

.  .,         _■  jii.irc  arriiiij;ed  in  one  corner,  lan  be  made  to  an.-wer  tin-  jMirpose  very 

■.i.!l.     I>y  littiriii^'  the  shed  witli  lut  straw  or  cliafT  and  sprinkling  a  very  little 

I'n  in  the  cliatr  every  day,  tlie  attendant  tan  indiice  the  sows  to  take  con- 

V.  ni.>e.     Another  metliod  is  to  use  portai)le  |miis  set  in  outside  lots.     The 

;.  !  i.c  |)!ac  ed  faeinj,'  the  soutli,  and  fifty  yards  or  more  frnm  tii.'  f lint:- 


Large  Yorkshire  sow,  championship  winner  at  tlie  iCngli.^a  Royal  Show. 
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kept  well  bedded,  and  banked  about  the  ijottom  witii  strawy  horse  manure, 

•   comfortable  sleeping  quarters.     The  sows  are  forced  to  take  exercise  iu 

i\(k wards  and  forwards  between  the  pen  and  the  feeding  place. 

■'t  tter  to  keep  not  more  than  five  or  six  sows  in  a  pen  of  this  kind,  and 

i  1)6  taken  to  provide  plenty  ci  '^rough  room.     The  troughs  should  be 

fry  ground,  or  on  a  platform,  and  it  is  preferable  to  have  them  in  a  place 

'  Itered  from  the  wind.     (See  under  "Portable  Pens,"  Part  VI.) 

iing  and  Management  during  Gestation.— During  the  period 

the  sow  should  be  kept  in  good,  strong  condition,  but  not  overloaded 

Ivxtremes  in  condition  are  to  be  avoided.     The  very  fat  sow  is  apt  to  h*' 

ih  her  pigs,  and  sometimes  her  pigs  are  few  in  number  or  lacking  in 

•^n  the  other  hand,  the  very  thin  sow  will  either  not  do  justice  to  her 

11  become  a  mere  wreck  herself  during  the  time  she  is  nursing  her  litter. 

hance?  are  that  both  these  things  will  happen.     A  sow  mav  bo  kept  m 


fairly    high   ii.nditioii    and    will    prudmo   satififactory    litters,    providi'd    si:,    takt 
ph^nty  of  oxcrci.se. 

Ill  (li.'-triits  uhtrc  voru  i-^  pl.iitit'ul,  tlicro  is  n  tcinptiition  to  food  almost  ei 
clusividy  upon  corn.  Siuh  ii  method  of  fccdin;.'  cannot  frivc  the  best  nsuU,; 
hecnusc  corn  docs  not  furni.-h  cnoii^di  bono  and  niusclo-forniinpf  constitumU  tu 
properly  develop  the  unborn  fii^'s.  It  is  also  rather  too  fattening'  and  hciimg  m 
feed  in  hir^'e  (|uantitics  to  a  sow  at  this  sta^^e.  It  is  true  that  corn  may  be  fd,  but. 
as  in  the  ca<c  of  thv  boar,  it  must  be  fed  with  jud^rment.  The  ration  reroni;ii.'iided 
for  the  boar— namely,  ((pial  parts  <:round  oats,  and  wheat  middlin<,'s— will  answer 
very  nicely  for  the  sow.  i'lie  proportion  of  corn,  if  fed,  should  not  be  ov.-r  one 
third  of  the  meal  ration,  and  wheat  niiddlin^^s  or  bran  may  be  used  to  ''ilute  the  eom 
meal  without  oats.  In  cold  weather,  if  sows  have  a  pood  deal  of  outdoor  everciw. 
they  may  be  fed  more  (urn  with  safety  than  when  they  are  kept  pretty  dosfk 
confined. 


Ftp.  i:^.  -Champion  Berkshire  sow  at  tlie  Iowa  State  Fair. 

A  meal  ration  which  is  preferred  by  the  writer  to  all  others  is  e(|;i:.' 
ground  oats  and  middlinfis,  leaving  out  corn  altogether.  It  is  possible,  how  ■ 
use  a  wide  variety  of  feeds,  so  long  as  the  feeder  realizes  the  importance  of  l- 
ing  considerable  bulk  and  of  restricting  the  proportion  of  heating  or  highlv  ' 
ing  feeds. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  boar,  the  sow  recjuires  something  besides  meal,  a' 
furnishing  of  some  such  feeds  as  roots,  or  alfalfa,  or  red  clover  hay,  is  ev-  ■: 
important  than  in  feeding  tlie  boar.    Skim-milk  is  also  excellent  but  is  not 
available  for  sows. 

In  summer,  a  pasture  field  will  I'urnisl-  the  bulky  part  of  the  ration,  .. 
sows  are  in  good  condition  to  start  with  and  are  given  a  good  pasture,  they  v. 
along  very  well  without  other  feed  for  two  or  three  months.  They  should  !•.■ 
a  little  meal  for  several  weeks  before  farrowing,  to  accustom  them  to  its  u- 
render  the  change  less  violent  when  they  are  taken  into  the  pens.    With  tv:> 
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-!itv  of  iiu'ul,  tlie  fti'iliT  iiiu-i  W  >,'uiil.'l  iiitircly  I))   tlio  lomlition  of  the 

:.  limy  lie  fi'tl  oitlier  wet  or  dry.     Wlicn  roots  are  fed,  a  Kooi'  -'Ian  is  to  mix 
:iu'al  with  pulped  roots,  tlioii;;li  tlic  feeder  iiad  wide  latitude  i..  regard  to  the 

■  li.'  may  see  fit  to  follow. 
Co/'/  Weather,  when  sows  arc  fed  oiil-doors,  very  little  water  .shoud  ho  used 

:ij  their  feed.     It  will  he  I'ouml  better  to  ruriii.-ih  thcin  with  water  separately. 

•u'y  require  it.     If  they  arc  fed  roots,  they  will  take  very  little  water  in 

iiiicr.    It  should  he  seen  to,  however,  that  they  have  water  when  they  ueeil 

1:1  hot  weather  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  water  is  very  important. 

nnl  should  be  kept  of  the  date  of  serviee  of  each  sow,  so  that  the  date  of 

'  will  ho  known  in  advance,  and  duo  precaution  taken.     A  week  or  two 


14,— Large  type  Berkshire  sow,  representing  the  type  popular  In  Canada. 
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uinp,  the  sow  .-iliould  hi'  placed  m  the  farrowing  pen,  so  as  to  become 
I  to  her  surroundings  and  changed  conditions  before  the  pigs  are  born. 
'ij'ation  is  the  bane  of  the  swine  breeder,  and  if  the  sow  becomes  con- 
fore  she  farrows,  the  chances  are  that  she  will  lose  her  pigs,  and  possibly 
fe.  Constipation,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  main  things  to  he  guarded 
tills  time.  When  it  once  occurs,  very  little  can  be  done  to  overcome  it 
!io  pigs,  so  that  it  is  almost  altog'sther  a  matter  of  prevention.  If  a  sow 
rtitly  from  a  pasture  field,  shut  up  in  a  pen,  and  fed  upon  an  exclusive 

.  trouble  is  almost  sure  to  occur.    Radical  changes  in  feeding  are  to  be 

.:a  the  ration  siiould  be  kept  praclieally  The  ^alne  after  taking  the  sow 

II  as  it  was  before.    Tf  anvthing,  the  feed  should  be  made  rather  more 

the  green  feed  or  roots  should  be  supplied  the  same  as  they  were  before 
is  taken  in.  A  small  amount  of  linseed  meal  (oil  meal)  or  ground  flax- 
:  to  the  ration  is  also  helpful  in  preventing  constipation.     The  wisdom 
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of  leeding  nioal  to  sows  wli:  on  pastur.^  lor  a  timo  before  they  farrow  .u,  b. 
readily  aj)i)reciiUe(l,  a»  it  prrvents  a  violent  change  in  their  ration.  'J  ..  so» 
slioul'l  also  be  given      chance  and  encouraged  to  take  exercise. 

Farrowing.— Tlie  farrowing  pen  sliould  h"  dry.  well  ventilated,  and  fno  from 
draughts.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  provide  the  pen  with  a  guard  rail  made  of  :wo  bv 
eight  inch  plank-  fastened  with  their  edges  against  the  sides  of  the  pen  a  little 
above  the  bed.  These  prevent  the  sow  from  lying  against  the  partition,  aii.i  les.8eri 
the  danger  of  injury  to  the  little  pigs,  which  often  find  the  space  under  th.  ::uard 
a  very  convenient  refuge. 

There  is  a  ditference  of  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  bedding  whicli  sliiuld  bo 
used,  sonc  maintaining  that  the  sow  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  1m  iding, 
and  otht  :s  that  the  bedding  shoidd  be  limited.  The  writer's  experience  i*  that 
active  sows  in  comparatively  light  condition  can  generally  be  trusted  with  a  hlwral 


Fig.  1.5.— Chester  White  sow,  a  prize  winner  at  American  shows. 

amount  of  bedding,  but  sows  which  are  in  higli  condition,  or  which  are 
clumsy,  liad  better  be  given  only  a  moderate  amount  of  cut  straw. 

Sows  should  not  be  allowed  to  farrow  in  a  large  piggery  where  man' 
pigs  arc  kept,  unless  it  is  warm  weather  and  windows  and  doors  can  be  h' 
The  air  of  a  piggery  where  many  pigs  are  kept  seems  to  be  poisonous  to  lit' 
when  the  weather  is  cold  and  the  doors  and  windows  have  to  be  kept  cl 
spite  of  ordinarily  good  methods  of  ventilation. 

The  writer  has  had  good  results  from  .sows  farrowing  in  portable  sin- 
placed  in  a  sheltered  yard,  even  in  zero  weather.     Tarred  paper  was  put 
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A   ccUllig  VI  - 

put  in  the  pen,  and  the  space  above  the  ceiling  stuffed  with  straw.    A  wii 
the  side,  a  small  ventilator  running  from  the  ceiling  out  through  the  roof, 
lighted  lantern  hung  in  the  pen  on  the  coldest  days  when  the  pigs  were  ver'. 
completed  the  equipment.     The  air  in  this  pen  always  felt  dry  and  comf 
and  the  pigs  all  kept  healthy  and  thrifty.     (See  under  "  Portable  Tens,"  Fa 
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■,-  to  treat  sow:,  kindlv  and  to  have  them  quiet.     If  they  are  on  good 

•  ,  the  attendant  and  regard  him  as  a  friend,  there  is  much  less  danger 

rroni  nervous,  excited  sows  when  the  critical  time  of  farrowing  arrives. 

Jing    and    Management    after    Farrowing-After  farrowing. 

lould  not  be  disturbed,  and  if  she  lies  quietly  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  or 
v,  >o  much  the  better.  When  she  wants  anything  she  will  go  to  the  trough 
At  fir^t  she  should  have  little  more  than  a  drink.  A  very  thin  slop  of 
-  and  water  will  answer  very  well.  If  the  weather  is  cold,  tepid  water 
.  used.  During  the  first  tl.i  e  days,  great  care  must  be  exercised  not  to 
.  and  the  ration  should  be  kept  very  light.     After  this,  the  feed  may  be 

increased,  taking  a  week  or  ten  days  to  reach  full  feed.  A  good  mother 
!.'r  litter  requires  very  liberal  feeding,  but  if  the  litter  is  small,  it  may  be 

III  rctliii'c  the  feed. 
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Fin.  16.  -Champion  Poland-China  sow  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair. 

iliijf'n'iil  raliotis  arc  u>ed  for  nursing  sows.  Equal  parts  of  tinely 
.N  and  wheat  middling.-,  allowed  to  soak  between  feeds,  makes  a  most 

iiiim.  If  sweet  skim-milk  can  be  added  to  the  mixture,  it  makes  an 
i!  ration.  Corn  may  be  used  as  recommeided  for  sows  before  farrowing, 
-I-  quantities  if  skim-milk  is  available.     A  certain  amount  of  roots  and 

tiv  always  in  order,  but  the  sow  should  not  be  expected  to  subsist  upon 

It  this  time.  A  limited  amount  of  bulky,  succuler.t  feed  help.s  to  keep 
.ilthy. 

•ir's  udder  may  become  hard  and  inflamed.     If  so.  it  is  a  good  plan  to 

•uchlv  with  hot  water  and  apjilv  oqiinl  parts  of  lard  and  turpentine. 

I  he  pigs  arc  weaned,  the  feed  should  be  cut  down  to  check  the  secretion 
t>ry  oats  make  a  safe  feed  for  the  sow  for  a  few  days  after  the  pigs  arc 
i  i  the  udder  gets  very  full,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  turn  the  sow  in  with  the 
;i  day  for  a  few  days. 
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Sows  which  Eat  their  Pigs.— Occasionally  a  sow  will  be  foui; !  whiti 
will  eat  her  pigs.  It  is  claimed  'ly  some  that  the  tendency  to  eat  their  young  ij 
sometimes  caused  by  allowing  sows  to  eat  their  afterbirth.  Aa  a  precantionan 
measure,  the  afterbirth  should  be  promptly  removed  from  the  pen.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  trouble  is  generally  caused  by  a  fevered  condition  in  the  sow,  ofttn 
induced  by  injudicious  feeding  before  farrowing,  or  even  after  farrowing,  a 
remedy  that  has  been  suggested  is  to  feed  the  sow  salt  pork,  but  the  danger  is  th»t 
once  the  sow  has  eaten  her  pigs  she  acquires  the  habit  and  is  likely  to  do  it  again. 
Unless  she  is  a  very  valuable  sow,  it  is  safer  not  to  give  her  a  second  opportunitv, 
but  to  turn  her  into  the  feed  lot  and  fatten  lier  for  the  butcher. 

The  Young  Pigs. 

Feeding  and  Management  before  Weaning.— When  the  pigs  ar« 

boni,  the  attendant  should  he  on  hand  to  see  that  everything  goes  well.     If  the  pic- 


Fig.  17.— Group  of  young  Large  Yorkshire  sows.     Note  the  uniformity 
the  excellent  quality  throughout. 
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arc  strong  and  tiio  .^ow  lioi*  quiet,  it  is  better  not  to  interfere.     Sows  ',' 
been  properly  fed  and  given  sufficient  exercise  seldom  have  difficulty  in  f.n 

If  the  pigs  seem  .«onicwhat  weak,  or  if  tlie  sow  is  very  restless,  it  i- 
place  the  pigs  in  a  well-bedded  box  or  basket  to  keep  them  out  of  the  wav 
are  born.  If  the  pen  is  chilly,  a  bottle  of  hot  water  i)laeed  in  the  bott- 
basket  and  covered  with  a  blanket,  with  another  blanket  over  the  top  of  tl; 
will  help  keep  up  the  vitality  of  the  pigs. 

The  pigs  should  he  placed  to  the  teat  to  suck  as  .soon  as  po.ssible.     T! 
the  pigs,  or  the  colder  the  pen,  the  more  important  an  early  drink  of  the 
milk  becomes.    ]f  parturition  is  not  unduly  protracted,  and  if  the  pigs  ar 
lively,  and  comfortable,  they  may  wait  for  their  first  drink  until  all  are  '" 
in  sudi  matters  the  attendant  must  use  his  judgment. 

In  cases  of  difficult  parturition,  a  pig  that  is  apparently  lifeless  can  • 
revived  by  opening  its  mouth  and  blowing  into  it.    To  be  successful,  this  < 
must  be  performed  as  soon  as  it  is  born.    A  chilled  pig  can  sometimes  b.' 
by  immersing  up  to  the  neck  in  water  heated  to  a  temperature  of  alwut  0? 
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■  ioved  from  the  water,  it  should  be  rubbed  dry,  and  induted  to  suck  if 

.,11  as  the  sow  appears  to  have  sett  led  down  quietly,  it  is  best  to  put  the 
.  with  her  and  leave  them  together.    It  is  well  not  to  interfere  except  when 

aitcly  necessary. 

lie  time  the  pigs  are  about  three  weeks  old  they  will  have  learned  to  eat. 

;Mi~.*ible,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  them  access  to  another  pen  in  which  is 
mall  trough.  Here  they  can  be  fed  a  little  skim-niilk  with  a  very  little 
■■  stirred  into  it.  The  quantity  of  middlings  can  be  increased  gradually 
!:;.■;  grow  older.  If  they  can  be  taught  to  nibble  at  sugar-beets  or  mangels 
!iis  time,  so  much  the  better.  A  small  amount  of  soaked  whole  corn,  or 
i;v  other  grain,  scattered  on  the  tloor  of  the  pen,  will  cause  them  to  take 
wliil.'  hunting  for  it.     If  it  is  not  possible  to  provide  an  extra  pen,  the 

;..•  ^hut  out  of  the  pen  while  the  pigs  are  being  fed.  Many  people  simply 
■   voung  pigs  to  eat  with  the  sow,  and  many  good  pigs  are  raised  in  this 

bntcr  results  will  be  obtained  if  the  pigs  can  be  fed  separately. 

Kxcrcise  is  very  important  for  young  pigs,  and  every  possible  means  of 
?tcur  ;  ;i  niii.-t  be  adopted.  If  they  are  kept  in  a  small  pen  with  the  mother, 
:;m'  host  of  them  will  likely  become  too  fat,  and  probably  sicken  and  die. 
•  exercise  is  especially  beneficial,  but  pigs  should  be  protected  from  cold 
r-  rroni  a  very  hot  sun.  If  the  sow  is  turned  out  with  her  pigs,  it  is  not 
.ivc  her  a  very  large  range  at  first,  as  she  is  likely  to  travel  too  far  and 
"re  the  pigs. 
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Bfi.ir  Pigs  not  intended  for  breeding  i)urposes  should  be  castrated  before 
wean:'  ,  ti)  get  the  best  results,  though  there  is  not  much  danger  from  castrating 
It  a  '  ■  late,  provided  care  is  exercised  in  connection  with  the  operation.  Clean 
han;-.        han  kn-r^,  and  the  use  of  a  disinfectant  upon  the  wound  will  obviate 
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.  all  danger. 

iptured  Pigs.  —Pigs  ruptured  in  the  scrotum  may  be  easily  castrated 
V-:  Have  an  assistant  hold  the  pig  up  by  the  hind  legs.  Ii>  making  the 
.    ut  only  through  the  skin  of  the  scrotum,  being  careful  not  to  cut  the 

■  nr  sac  which  envelops  the  testicle.  Then  draw  out  the  testicle  enclosed 
inhrane,  and,  at  the  same  time,  work  the  intestine  back  into  the  body  of 
With  the  pig  held  as  described,  the  intestine  will  go  back  to  its  place  with 

■  0  assistance.     Having  drawn  out  th.    testicle  far  enough,  tie  a  strong 
y  around  the  ^ord  of  the  testicle  (including  the  membrane),  and  then 

'II'  testicle  (enclosed  in  its  membrane)  just  outside  of  where  the  string 
;ive  the  ends  of  the  string  three  or  four  inches  long,  so  that  'hey  hang 
wound.    If  the  string  does  not  come  away  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  it  may 

■lit. 
rupture  is  only  on  one  side,  the  remaining  testicle  may  be  removed  in 

iry  way.  The  scrotum  should  be  washed  with  disinfectant  before  any 
made.    The  hands  of  the  operator  and  the  knife  should  also  be  washed 

'  rtant,  and  the  string  should  be  soaked  in  disinfectant  before  it  is  ujed. 
II  in  the  scrotum  should  extend  well  downwards  to  facilitate  drainage 
"Uiid.     These  simj  o  precautions  assure  success. 

'  riter  has  employed  this  method  successfully,  and  when  the  wound  heals 
'uld  tell  that  the  pig  had  been  ruptured. 
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Feeding  and   Management  after  Weaning.— There  is  con-ideraMe 

(iifference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  age  at  which  to  wean  pigs.  Sona  advociu 
leaving  the  pigs  witn  the  sow  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks— in  fact,  th(  sows  u 
allowed  j)ractically  to  wean  her  own  pigs.  For  producing  show  pigg  tin 
method  may  answer  very  well,  but  it  means  only  one  litter  a  year;  at  act 
rate,  it  does  not  admit  of  two  litters  a  year.  The  average  farmer  will  fij;d 
it  more  profitable  to  wean  his  pigs  early  enough  to  permit  two  litter,  a  year 
to  be  raised.  If  the  young  pigs  have  been  taught  to  eat  as  described,  and  skim- 
milk  is  available,  they  may  be  weaned  successfully  when  si.x  weeks  old.  It  is  true 
that  many  pips  are  weaned  before  they  are  si.x  weeks  old,  Irut  it  is  seldom  ii.lv;saHe 
to  do  so  rf  they  aj.pear  to  be  thriving  with  the  sow.  If  skim-milk  is  not  available, 
it  is  generally  advisable  to  defer  weaning  for  two  weeks  more,  and  spenal  pains 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  i)igs  well  accustomed  to  their  new  feed,  atid  eatine 
heartily  before  the>-  are  weaned.  (See  Part  III,  '-Suhstitiites  for  Skim  .Milk"), 
Skim-millc  and  middlings  make  about  the  best  feed  for  young  j,ij.'s  aft«r 
weaning.  If  the  middlings  are  fine  and  flourj-,  which  is  not  very  likclv  t^o  occur 
under  present-day  methods  of  milling,  they  will  sometimes  cause  in.li<:cstioL. 
which  may  show  itself  either  in  the  form  of  diarrhoea  or  constipation. 
the  middlings  with  a  little  bran  or  finely  ground  oats  will  help  prevent  tli. 
Soaking  or  scalding  the  middlings  will  also  tend  to  prevent  digestiv, 
Soalding  the  middlings  is  especially  useful  when  no  skim-milk  is  to  bo  ' 
makes  the  pigs  like  the  feed  better.  To  scald  the  middlings,  it  is  best  to  , 
ing  water  on  them,  cover  the  vessel,  and  allow  to  stand  several  hours,  or 
time  of  feeding  until  the  next.  When  the  pigs  are  first  weaned,  it  is  bell,  i  to  iVt-.; 
four  times  a  day,  giving  only  a  small  quantity  of  feed  each  time,  and  taKinir  can 
to  keep  the  trough  clean.  Wh"!!  well  started,  they  mav  be  changed  to  thr-e  feed' 
a  day. 

It  is  not  well  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  commence  feeding  grain.  Generallv  -p.  akin? 
when  pigs  are  r.bout  three  months  old  a  little  grain  may  be  introduced'  into  theii 
ration.  'Fwo  parts  of  middlings  and  one  part  of  corn  meal  or  ground  bar:,  v.  miw: 
with  skim-milk  to  form  a  slop,  make  an  excellent  racion  for  growing  piirs.  As  th( 
pigs  grow  older  the  proportion  of  grain  to  middlings  may  be  increased.  !  'it  at  r.( 
time  should  they  be  fed  exclusively  or  almost  exclusively"  upon  corn,  bc.;!u>e  corr 
IS  a  poor  bone  and  muscle-former.  The  importance  "of  feeding  suppl.  iiu'iitar} 
feeds  with  corn  has  been  pretty  fully  discussed  under  the  work  of  e\ 
stations.  The  need  of  such  feeds  is  most  important  during  the  early  life 
roots  will  be  found  most  helpful  in  keeping  young  pigs  healthy  during  ti: 
and  green  feed  of  almost  any  kind  will  answer  the  purpose  during  the 
The  feeder  has  a  wide  range  of  feeds  to  choose  from,  and  if  he  underst.- 
thing  of  their  nature  lie  should  have  no  difTiculty  in  compounding  a  rati 
will  give  satisfaction. 

The  aim  should  be  to  develop  bone  and  muscle  during  the  earlv 
growth,  and,  while  the  pigs  should  be  thrifty  and  sleek  in  the  hair,  th. 
not  be  fed  in  such  a  way  as  to  overload  them  with  fat.     This  is  especial]      rue 
pigs  which  are  iiitemled  for  breeding  purposes,  and  which  should  be  can 
through  to  breeding  age  upon   feeds  wliich  stimulate  <rrowt,h  and   £rene: 
rather  than  fat.    A  reasonable  amount  of  fat  is  not  objectionable,  but  tlu 
ment  of  the  frame,  the  muscular  system,  and  the  vital  organs  must  not  be  ;i 
if  a  satisfactory  breeding  animal  is  to  be  produced.     Variety  in  feeds  ai 
of  exercise  are  very  e-s,.ntial  features  in  raising  an  animal  that  will  pet 
round  devcloi'inent. 
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of  Raising' Pigs.— The  Ontario  Agricultural  College  obtained  some 
tlLnires  relative  to  the  cost  of  raising  young  pig-;  until  six  weeks  old,  at 
they  are  commonly  weaned. 

wore  valued  as  follows :  Meal  of  all  kinds,  including  bran  and  middlings, 

tmi:  root*,  $2.00  per  ton;   skim-milk,  15  cents  per  100  pound-i. 

"limed  that  the  sow  raises  two  litters  a  year,  and  that  she  nur.ses  each 

I  •■•k=.    This  would  leave  about  niue  and  one-quarter  months  during  the 

■  i.  iow  would  not  be  nursing  pigs,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  sow 

;iiiio  she  is  dry  is  estimated  at  75  cents  a  month,  it  being  assumed  that 

iVd  as  economically  as  possible  during  that  time.     The  maintenance 

nine  and  one-quarter  months  at  75  cents  per  month  amounts  to  $0.94, 

']  numbers,  $7. no.     Half  of  this  amount,  $3..')0,  is  charged  against  each 

i'lition  to  rlie  cost  of  feed  consumed  by  the  sow  and  pigs  before  the  pigs 

nterest  on  investment,  labor,  and  manure  are  left  out  of  the  calculation. 
'•  litters  of  pigs  were  used,  which  were  weaned  at  .six  weeks  old  in  each 


lowing  table  gives  particulars  of  each  litter: 


l.,i' 


Nu.  Hf  Pies 
ill  Litter. 


How  Bred. 


Cost  of  Feeding 
Sow  and  Litter 
for  Six  Weeks. 


N.    I. 


4  Pure  Yorkshire  

it  Berkshire  sire,  Tamworth  Jam 

()  Pure  Yorkshire 

.5  Yorkshire  sire.  Tamworth  dam 

8  Yorkshire  sire,  Tamworth  dam 

3  Yorkshire  sire,  Berkshire  dam  . 
!i  Berkshire  sire,  Yorkshire  dam  . 

8  Pure  Yorkshire 

8  Pure  Tamworth 

8  Yorkshire  sire.  Tamworth  dam. 

t)  Tamworth  sire,  Berkshire  dam 

4  Tamworth  sire,  Berkshire  dam. 


$.1  20 

.3  08 

3  87 

3  70 
:■.  04 
5  85 

4  31 


4  .33 

3  88 

3  94 

3  .?3 

2  37 


3  74 


T(il  ;i  and  Average  Costs. — To  arrive  at  the  total  cost  of  the  j)igs  at  six 
'  ■'^^  '  "■  .-fiviic  fee  and  half  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  sow  when  dry  are 

:iar;'ed  .!  rainst  the  average  cost  of  maintaining  the  sow  and  litter  for  six  weeks, 

I'"'-'  ■      'I'ial  co-:t  as  follows: 

.-vice   fee   $1  00 

•'ilf  co<t  of  maintaining  dry  sow  (l^  of  $7.00)    3  50 

laL'i'  Kist  of  feed  for  sow  and  litter 3  7t 

Total .$8  21 

'  ■  :.iiniiier  of  pigs  in  litter,  6V2- 

nst  per  pig  six  weeks  old,  $1.27. 

Vat  (ions  in  Cost. — If  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  dry  sow  were  placed 
'-  ■*' ' '  month,  it  would  bring  the  cost  of  the  young  pigs  to  $1.44  each  at  six 
*    "  It  i'  probably  a  safe  statement,  therefore,  that  young  pigs  can  be 


'm  '■^^:-^m:i^^ 


raised  to  the  age  of  six  weeks  at  $1.50  ea.  li,  making  some  allowance  for  it,  ms  not 
considered  in  the  experiment  described. 

J.  II.  Gri.sdaie,  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Canada,  estimates  that  a  l.reediu 
sow  can  he  maintained  during  a  whole  year  at  from  $12.00  to  $15.00,  un.!,r  cim- 
fui  management,  and  j.roduce  two  litters  during  the  year.  This  approximate 
very  closely,  the  Ontario  result?,  which,  omitting  service  fee,  make  thr  rost  of 
maintaining  a  i^ow  liaif  a  year,  and  one  litter  of  pigs  for  six  weeks,  $7.24. 

Since  the  above  calculations  were  made,  there  has  been  a'  very  materiil 
increase  in  the  co.st  of  feeds,  but  if  we  add  50  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  maintonanct 
all  round,  the  cost  of  a  pig  six  weeks  old  is  about  $1.85,  which  is  a  very  inoderat* 
cost. 

KATTENiyO. 

Many  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  fattening  of  hogs  have  alrea.lv  been 
discussed  under  experiment  stati.-n  work.  Corn  mav  be  u.sed  much  mor.'freelT 
for  fattening  hogs  than  for  those  intended  for  breeding,  but  experiment,  show 
conclusively  that  corn  has  its  limitations,  even  for  fattening,  and  that  it  i<  <'reatlr 
improved  by  having  some  feed  richer  in  protein  .ombined  with  it.  The  importance 
of  using  some  sort  of  sunplementary  feed  with  almost  any  meal  ration  in  order  to 
give  bulk  and  variety  has  also  been  demonstrated,  and  the  important  pla.v  which 
pasture  may  play  in  the  fattening  of  hogs  has  been  quite  fully  dealt  with  There 
are  a  few  general  facts  of  more  or  less  importance  remaining  to  be  given  un.ler  thil 
heading. 

Winter  Feeding.— Generally  speaking,  winter  feeding  is  more  expensive 
than  summer  fee.ling.  Part  of  the  extra  feed  required  in  winter  is  prolmMv  due  to 
the  fact  that  more  feed  is  required  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  body  diirin-T  cold 
weather.  I  here  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  much  of  the  advantage  of  dimmer 
feeding  is  due  to  more  .sanitary  surroundings— that  i.s,  more  fresh  air  r.A  out- 
door exercise,  coupled  with  more  succulent  feed,  which  seems  to  aid  di-estio,,  The 
man  who  feeds  hogs  in  winter,  therefore,  should  aim  to  approach  sumnu-r  con- 
rtitions  as  nearly  as  possible.  He  cannot  get  summer  temperature,  it  is  Tiie  bnt 
he  can  provide  a  fair  amount  of  fresh  air,  and  feeds  that  will  keep  the  .li-'estive 
organs  in  good  condition.  It  is  just  here  that  a  man  who  grows  a  few  r -ota  for 
winter  feeding  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  man  who  does  not.  Sktn-inilk. 
buttermilk  and  alfalfa  may  also  be  made  to  perform  a  useful  part  in  n^m 
variety  and  aiding  the  digestive  organs  to  perform  their  functions  proper!;.. 

Quantity  of  Feed-The  test  of  the  skill  of  the  feeder  is  his  alulity  to 
keep  just  slightly  within  the  appetite  of  the  animals  under  his  charge.  TL^  mnst 
M  the  animals  closely  an,l  see  that  they  clean  up  with  apparent  relish  :  ^  that 
he  gives  them.  Feed  left  in  the  trough  is  a  sign  that  something  is  wron.-  .  ii  the 
methods  employed,  and  to  have  to  cut  back  in  the  quantity  of  feed  means  , 
time.  1  he  quantity  should  be  .so  gauged  that  there  is  a  gradual  increase  .^ 
mg  advances,  and  radical  changes,  either  in  quantity  or  kind,  should  be  ; 
lo  bo  .success  ul.  the  feeder  must  learn  the  lesson  that  all  changes  should  I  ,u.uc 
gradually,  and  that  undue  haste  in  fattening  may  mean  serious  delay  in  the  irxm 

'■•■<,••■■••     •'::::    ;t    -.vaylc   of   Iced. 

Regularity  and  Comfort.-Rcgularitv  in  time  of  feeding  is  np:.'^s8rT 
to  regularity  in  the  appetite  of  the  animal.  The  animal  which  is  fed  at  rh,  -am'ff 
hours  every  day  will  take  more  feed  with  less  danger  of  surfeiting  than  the  or  >  fed 
at  any  time  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  feeder. 
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I):        infortable  quarters,  and  sanitary  conditions  generally  in  pen  or  feed  lot, 
n-e  i!r:      .mt  factors  in  securing  satisfactory  gains,  and  in  avoiding  disastrous 

1 .1-5  tii:     :''i  disease. 

CoNt     Increases    with    Age.— Prof.    Henry,    in    ''Feeds   and    Feeding," 

Jive?  ;i  i>  instructive  table,  compiled  from  results  from  numerous  experiment 
•:at;oii.-.  hnwing  the  feed  consumed  per  100  pounds  gain  by  hogs  of  different 
i.iM"-     riillowing  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  table  as  given  in  Prof.  Henry's  book: 


nl  Animals 
I'oimds. 


l,«ii  ,|:, 

i'm  I;:  .'no 


Total 

Numbt'i  of 

Animalij  PVd 

174 
417 
495 
48!) 
300 
223 
105 


Average 

Feed  EaU-n 

Fer  Day. 

lbs. 
2.2.{ 
3.35 
4.79 
5.!tl 
6.57 
7.40 
7.. 50 


Feed  Eiiten 

Daily  per 

100  lbs. 

Live  Weinht. 

lbs. 

5.95 

4.. 32 

3.75 

3.43 

2.91 

2.74 

2.35 


.Vverage 

Gain 
Per  Day. 

lbs. 

.76 

.83 
1.10 
1.24 
1.33 
1.46 
1.40 


Feed  for 

100  lbs. 

Gain. 


lbs. 
2<t3 
400 
437 
482 
498 
511 
535 


,    talile  shows  that  the  heavier  hogs  made  more  rapid  gains  and  consumed 
!  per  li^'i  ])ounds  of  their  live  weight,  but  there  was  a  steady  increase  in 

:::t  of  feed  required  for  100  pounds  gain  as  fattening  advanced. 
similar  result  was  obtained  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  with  36 

■  I'Il's  of  different  breeds,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Live  Weight  of  Hogs 


Meal  Kei|uired  for  100  pounds 
Increase  in  WeiKlit. 


'(  '  •    ■-':    ■  .'iiid^. 

>'l'-    II    ■    .Mlltul-,. 

ll' ;  i  1  »N  i.i.uiiiN. 

lis  tj   17'!    1... Illicit. 


310  pounds. 
375  pounds. 
43H  pounds. 
455  pounds. 


These  figures,  together  with  others  that  might  be  given,  sliow  very  clearly 
:.at  the  lost  of  production  steadily  increases  as  the  hogs  become  older. 

(  I  ■  ' t'ctives. — Swine  appear  to  have  a  craving  for  what  might  be  called 

u;.::a     .11."  substances.    This  is  especially  true  of  hogs  which  are  kept  in  con- 

:;:iu('i-    '.vliirh  will  eat  greedily  such  substances  as  charcoal,  ashes,  mortar,  soft 

:..  ani  rotten  wood.     It  is  probable  that  some  of  these  substances  are  not  good 

'jf  hiv-     but  there  is  no  doubt  that  charcoal  and  wood  ashes  have  a  beneficial 

■'  *.       '  arcoal  made  from  corn  cobs  answers  very  well.     It  is  a  good  practice  to 

-.;p:'  -  with  charcoal,  especially  during  the  winter  months,  but,  if  the  hogs 

ive  li      ..ail  any  charcoal  for  a  considerable  time  and  are  then  given  a  liberal 

•'ipnlv    '''rp  ij:  (lanirer  that  tliev  m^iv  take  too  mueh  for  their  own  itqq<1.     The 

■  ni  ;i  must  be  observed  in  regard  to  salt. 

I  'f  Louis,  a  veteran  American  swine  breeder,  recommends  the  following : 

3  bushels  of  charcoal,  8  lbs.  salt,  2  quarts  of  air-slaked  lime,  and  1 

^■'>  >ood  ashes.     Break  the  charcoal  well  down,  and  thoroughly  mix  with 

'■  ■"  !ients.    Then  take  1^/4  Ib^-  copperas,  dissolve  in  hot  water,  and  with  a 
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watering  pot  sprinkle  over  the  whole  nias.s,  ami  mix  tlioroiiglily  again,  i'ut  this 
mixture  in  boxes  and  plaee  where  hogs  of  all  ages  can  eat  it  at  pleasure." 

This  mixture  is  spoken  of  very  highly  hy  many  who  have  used  it. 

Another  very  good  mixture  can  i)e  made  up  of  one  part  salt,  one  jmrt  -ulphur, 
and  aluiut  ten  jiarts  of  wood  ashe.s.  Tlii>  is  jiluced  in  hoxos  where  pigs  li.no  frw 
access  to   it. 

Prof.  Dietricli  recommends  keeping  salt,  charcoal,  air-slaked  lime,  hi>;  •  iiipal, 
and  wood  ashes  in  separate  compartments  of  a  trough,  so  that  the  pigs  i  iii  take 
wliat  tiiey  desire  of  any  one  of  the  substances.  Sods  make  a  good  oorredivc  .'or 
swine.  A  wagon-load  or  two  of  sods  placed  conveniently  near  the  piggery  so  that 
tlie  feeder  can  throw  one  or  two  into  eaih  pen  occasionally  will  tie  found  ver\  liene- 
ficial  during  the  winter. 

Hogs  that  are  out-doors  during  the  .-umnicr  and  have  access  to  cmth  and 
vegetable  matter  have  little  need  of  other  correctives. 

Money  Returns  for  Ftod  Consumed  by  Hogs. -Some  imrosting 
results  have  been  obt^iined  bv  the  Ontario  A^'ricultural  <'ollege  relatiuL'  to  thf 
value  it  is  possible  to  obtain  for  feed  consumed  by  liogs,  when  the  hogs  an'  -old  at 
varying  prices  per  pound  live  weight.  The  investigation  includes  hogs  fed  hv  thf 
College,  as  well  as  a  large  number  fed  iiy  farmers  throughout  the  Provin' v.  The 
following  summary  shows  the  scope  of  the  investigation: 

\umber   of   hogs    2I)T 

Weight    when    marketed    ."ittjTlS  pound:. 

Average   weight   per   hog    IW.9  " 

'i'otal   meal   consumed,   which   included   barley, 

peas,  oats,  corn,  middlings,  and  bran IfiS.Dll       " 

Total  skim-milk  consumed   112,.50n       " 

Total    roots  consumed    04,600       " 

Miscellaneous    feeds,    such    as    pasture,    green 

feeds,  etc.,  valued  by  experimenters  at...  $T7  00 

'I'he  pigs  are  valued  at  $l..")ii  each  at  weaning  time.  This  amount.  '  ..'etht>i 
with  the  value  of  the  skim-milk  at  20  cents  per  cwt.,  roots  at  10  cents  per  inuhel, 
and  the  misiellaneous  feeds  valued  at  $'i'7.00.  is  first  deducted  from  the  gr  --  pro- 
ceeds derived  fro  n  the  assumed  sale  of  the  hogs  at  each  of  the  different  pr  ^^  ppi 
pound,  and  the  remainder  represents  the  cash  received  for  the  meal  oonsii'  if'd  by 
the  lioirs.  The  following  table  sliows  t!ie  jirices  obtained  for  feed,  und'  r  eatli 
valuation   of  the   hoirs  when   sold : 


Prircs  Realized  for  Ferd.^  l^ovmmed  hi/  207  //o.7.<. 


Meal,  ini'liid'ti!' 
.\>sunii'd  .Sellinc  Prices  of  Hoes.  Mixed  (Jr.iiii, 

Live  WeiL'lit.  Middlinu's    and 

Hniii. 
Per  ton. 

if  sold  at  i\  cents  jter  pound    $20  45 

If  sold  at  •'>  cents  iht  pound 23  S" 

If  sold  at  ■')!  cents  per  pound 27  2!) 

If  sold  at  (i  cents  iH>r  pound 30  71 

If  sold  at  fi.J  cents  per  pound    ....    34  13 


Milk. 


mis. 


Per  ewt. 

!',  -  Hush 

$0.20 
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.20 

.10 

.20 
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.20 
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.20 
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iir.>  -111  li  a>  the  al)ovc,  obtaim'ii  from  a  lar^ii'  miinljor  of  hogs  fed  under 
uiulitions,  carry  considerable  weif,'ht.  They  show  that  the  hog  is  able  to 
.1.1  account  of  the  feed  lie  consumes,  provided  he  is  handled  with  intelli- 
of  I  nurse,  the  (igurce  in  the  table  are  averages.  Some  tests  showed  larger 
:i:i.l  some  did  not  show  as  large,  hut  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  two  tes's 
iiowiil  excejitionally  good  results  were  omitted  from  the  computation  in 
•  Miiikf  the  results  as  conservative  as  possible. 


PART  V. 
CURING  PORK 


I'lnners"  Bulletin  183  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  hy  Professor 
Ahlr.»  r.o->.  gives  much  useful  information  regarding  the  curing  of  meats,  and 
■r.\~  i...  i!  hlnrally  drawn  upon  in  the  preparation  of  material  for  this  section. 

(Pooling. — "Meat  must  be  properly  and  thoroughly  cooled  to  insure  good 
K.>ep!iu'  (iiKilities  when  cured.  If  salted  before  the  animal  heat  is  out,  the  shrink- 
).'.■  .if  til.,  muscles  causes  the  retention  of  injurious  gases,  giving  an  oflFensive  odor 
:.:i  t!:<-  meat.  Neither  should  meat  be  frozen  when  salted,  as  the  action  of  the  frost 
»iil  i.r.\cnt  the  proper  penetration  of  the  salt,  and  uneven  curing  will  result. 
^l;il.'  th>  temperature  cannot  well  be  controlled  on  the  farm,  it  is  possible  to 
when  the  weather  is  favorahle  to  cooling  the  carcass  before  the  surface 
The  most  desirable  temperature  for  cooling  meat  is  31  to  40  degrees 
it.  It  is  important,  also,  that  meat  be  cured  as  soon  as  cooled,  and  while 
.  Ordinarily,  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  after  slaughtering  will  allow 
time  for  cooling." 

Vessels  for  Curing.— "A  clean,  hard-wood  barrel  is  a  suitable  vessel  in 
urc  meat.  .\  barrel  made  for  the  jnirpose  is  hest,  but  where  it  cannot  be 
lii.sses  or  syrup  haTel  will  answer.  The  important  point  is  to  have  it 
tight  enough  to  prevent  leakage.     A  largo  stone  jar  is  the  hest  vessel 

■  bad.  A  barrel  or  a  jar  that  has  once  held  meat  may  he  used  again  and 
■"  meat  has  been  spoiled  in  it.  If  used  repeatedly,  it  will  be  necessary' 
out  thoroughly  each  time  before  packing  with  fresh  meat." 

)0  Curing  and   Dry   Curing. — "Brine-cured    meats    are    best    for 

f.>r  the  reason  that  a  suitable  place  for  dry  curing  is  not  usually  obtain- 

.ilso  less  trouble  to  pack  the  moat  in  a  barrel  and  pour  on  a  brine  than 

t  three  or  four  times  to  rub  in  the  salt.    The  brining  method  also  gives 

■  .  tion  from  insects  and  vermin.     Trouble  is  sometimes  experienced  in 
rine,  but  if  pure  water  is  used  and  directions  followed  in  making  the 

n.^xt  paragraph),  there  should  be  no  diflficulty  in  keeping  it  for  a  reason- 
of  time.    During  warm  weather,  brine  should  be  closely  watched.     If 
■  ropy,'  like  syrup,  it  should  be  boiled,  or  a  new  brine  made.     A  cool, 
r  is  the  best  place  for  brine  curing.     Dry  curing  may  be  done  success- 
cellar  also,  though  even  more  moisture  is  needed  to  effect  a  thorough 
collar  should  be  dark  and  tight  enough  to  prevent  flies  and  vermin 
lijing  the  meat." 
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Plain  Salt  Pork.— "Huh  oadi  inuce  of  meat  witli  fiuo,  common  'ik  mi 
pack  closely  in  a  barrel.  Let  ataiui  o\er  iiigl.t.  The  next  day  weigh  •  ut  tti 
pounds  of  salt  and  two  ounces  of  saltpetre  to  each  100  pounds  of  meat  and  iisgohe 
in  four  i,'ullons  of  boiling  water.  When  cold  pour  this  brine  over  the  meat,  laver, 
and  weight  down  to  keep  it  under  the  brine.  Meat  will  pack  best  if  cut  in'n  pieces 
about  six  inihes  square.     The  pork  should  be  kepi  in  the  brine  until  usi-!."' 

To  keep  the  meat  under  the  brine  \i<e  a  loo>(!-fitting  wooden  cover,  an  I  weight 
with  a  heavy  stone  or  several  vitrified  hrick>.  'J'lie  cover  should  be  mailc  f  some 
hard  wood,  oak  preferred.     Such  woods  as  i)ine  or  cular  will  taint  the  luino. 

Sugar-cured  Hams  and  Bacon. — "  Winn  the  meat  is  cooled,  i;;li  oarh 
piece  with  salt  and  allow  it  to  drain  over  night.  Then  pack  it  in  a  barrel  with  the- 
hams  and  shoulders  in  the  bottom,  using  the  strips  of  bacon  to  fill  in  between  or 
to  put  on  the  top.  Weigh  out  for  each  100  pounds  of  meat  S  pounds  ef  -alt,  2 
pounds  of  brown  sugar  and  2  ounces  of  saltpetre.  Dissolve  all  in  four  g  illnns  ot 
water,  and  cover  the  meat  with  the  brine.  For  summer  use  it  will  be  .saf.r  to  boil 
the  brine  before  using.  In  that  case  it  .^^l  'ild  be  thoroughly  cooled  bcf^rf  it  ii 
used.  For  winter  curing  it  is  not  necessar\  o  boil  the  brine.  Racon  strii'-  -liould 
remain  in  this  brine  four  to  six  weeks;  hams,  six  to  eight  weeks.  This  is  a  .~t,inilard 
recipe,  and  has  given  the  best  of  satisfaction.  Hams  and  bacon  cured  in  t' '  -prinf 
will  keep  right  through  tire  summer  after  they  are  smoked." 

The  length  of  time  the  meat  is  kept  in  the  brine  depends  upon  the  si/e  of  thf 
pieces.    A  large  ham  takes  more  tir.ie  to  ( iire  than  a  .>-inall  one. 

Dry-cured  Pork. — "  For  each  too  pounds  of  meat  weigh  out  5  pounds  of 
Bait,  2  pounds  of  granulated  sugar,  and  2  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  mix  them 
thorougiily.  Hub  the  meat  once  every  three  days  with  a  third  of  the  !iii.\ture. 
While  the  meat  is  curing  it  is  best  to  have  it  packed  in  a  barrel  or  a  ti.'ht  hoi. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience,  it  is  advi.<able  to  have  two  barrels,  and  to  transfer 
the  meat  from  one  to  the  other  each  time  it  is  rubbed,  .\fter  the  last  riiM>in?  the 
meat  should  lie  in  the  barrel  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  it  will  be  (ureJ  and 
ready  to  smoke.  To  cure  nicely  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  cool  and  ratlnr  moist 
place  in  which  to  keep  it.  This  recipe  should  not  be  u.«ed  where  the  men'  iiiu.=t  be 
kept  in  a  warm  and  dry  place,  as  the  preservatives  will  not  penetrate  e\.  nly  and 
uniformly." 

Smoking. -" 'Ihe  smoke-house  should  be  eight  or  ten  feet  high  to 
best  results,  and  of  a  size  suited  to  the  amount  of  meat  likely  to  be  smok 
6  by  8  feet  will  be  large  enough  for  ordinary  farm  use.  Ample  ventilatie 
be  provided  to  carry  oil  the  warm  air  in  order  to  prevent  overheating  i 
Small  openings  under  the  eaves  or  a  chimney  in  the  roof  will  be  su'  :ent  if 
arranged  so  as  to  be  easily  controlled.  A  fire-pot  outside  of  the  hoiu«e  wii'i  a  flue 
through  which  the  smoke  may  be  conducted  to  the  meat  chamber  give?  I'le  bc<t 
conditions  for  smoking.  WTien  this  cannot  well  be  arranged,  a  fir&  mav 
on  the  floor  of  the  house  and  the  meat  shielded  by  a  sheet  of  metal.  ^\ 
meat  can  be  hung  six  or  seven  feet  above  the  fire,  this  precaution  need  not  ' 
The  construction  should  be  such  as  to  allow  the  smnk(>  to  pass  up  freelv 
meat  ana  out  ot  tnc  nousc,  tnough  rapm  circuiatiu::  13  Hi  ihc  cXpcn::e  v:  • 

"Brick  or  stone  houses  are  best,  though  the  first  co.st  is  greater  thai'  f  ftfJ 
are  built  of  lumber.  Large  dry  goods  boxes,  and  even  barrels,  may  be  riade  tc 
•erve  as  smoke-houses  where  only  small  amounts  of  meat  are  to  be  smokci.  but  8 
permanent  plare  is  much  more  satisfactory. 
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•  I  lie  i"st  fuel  for  sniokin^j  meats  is  groon  hiikory  or  maple  wood  .snotlien.! 
w;t!i  ;.v(liist  of  tlie  same  material.  Ilanl  wwkI  of  any  kind  is  prcfciabie  to  soft 
V  '     iiiiolis   are   tlic    best   i^ub.-tiluti'    tor   iiardwood,   and    may    iio    UM'd    if 


weigh; 
'f  some 


■  1  .i\  iii.it  is  to  be  smoked  .shoiiM  \w  removed  frnm  tin'  liriiie  two  oi-  tlireo 
i.ivs  lutor^-  liiinj:  jiut  in  the  smoke-house.  Washinj^  the  meat  in  t«'pid  water  and 
•  rubl'  n;;  i  leiui  with  a  brush  is  a  j^ood  priutiee.  The  pieees  sliould  then  be  hung 
uji  til  il'aiii  for  a  day  or  two.  When  drained  tliey  may  be  hung  in  the  smoke- 
hiiu-c  .\11  should  be  suspendeil  below  tiie  ventilators,  and  should  hang  so  that 
BO  t"'   lirns  vv)me  in  contact. 

■  A  slow  (ire  may  then  he  started,  warmini;  up  the  meat  gradually.  During 
t!ie  «  liter  nioiiths  in  eold  (limate.s  it  is  best  to  keep  the  fire  going  continually 
until  ih"  smoking  is  complete,  holding  the  temperature  at  about  the  same  point. 
Iturii:.'  thr  -pring  months  and  in  the  summer,  a  light  fire  may  be  started  every 
.■wmii  or  third  day  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  the  meat  being  allowed  to  li.ing  in  tlie 
finoki  lioiis.'  until  sufTiciently  colored.  When  the  lire  is  kept  going  steadily,  twenty- 
four  ti  thirty-si.K  hours  will  be  required  to  finish  one  lot  of  meat.  Smoke  will  not 
peiii'fM'e  frozen  meat.  As  soon  as  smoked  sufTiciently  the  meat  should  i)e  cooled 
by  I  •   :  iiig  the  ventilators  or  doors.     Wlicn  hard  and   firm   it  may  be    packed 
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kci'ping  Smoked  Meats. — "A  dry,  cool  cellar,  or  au  attic  with  free  cir- 
.  will  be  a  satisfactory  place  for  smoked  meats  at  all  seasons,  if  it  is  kept 
v  1  ilies  are  eicluded." 
'  .'■  to  be  held  only  a  short  time,  hams  and  bacon  will  need  only  to  be  hung 
irately  without  covering.     For  longer  keeping  it  will  be  necessary  to  wrap 
-t  in  paper,  and  then  in  burlaps,  canvas,  or  muslin,  and  bury  them  in  a 
II  (or  in  wood  ashes)  or  other  suitable  place,  the  object  being  to  gain  a 
'I  temperature  and  to  keep  away  insects.     For  absolute  safekeeping  for  an 
:  ■•■  i>eriod  of  time,  it  is  essential  that  the  meat  be  thoroughly  cured.    After 
ked  and  has  become  dry  on  the  surface,  it  should  be  wrapped  in  parch- 
I'l  or  old  newspapers.    Then  inclose  in  heavy  muslin  or  canvas,  and  cover 
'ow  wash  or  ordinary  lime  whitewash,  glue  being  added   to  the  white- 
Mang  each  piece  out  so  that  it  does  not  come  in  contact  with  other  pieces. 
-;ack  in  piles." 

I  '  viiig  Out  Lard. — "  Only  the  best  of  fat  should  be  used  for  choice  lard. 

i-  the  best.    The  back  strip  of  the  side  also  makes  t  'ce  lard,  as  do  the 

■  I'ler,  and  neck  trimmings.  Gut  fat  should  never  be  mixed  with  the  leaf 
lat.  It  makes  a  strong-smelling  lard  and  should  be  kept  separate.  All 
'can  meat  should  be  cut  out  of  the  fat  before  trying  out,  as  they  are 

•  to  stick  to  the  kettle  and  get  scorched,  giving  an  unpleasant  flavor  to 
Wlien  preparing  the  fat  for  trying,  cut  it  into  pieces  from  1  to  1V1>  inches 

They  should  be  nearly  equal  in  size,  so  that  they  will  try  out  in  about 

time.     Fill  a  clean  kettle  about  three-fourths  full,  and  put  in  a  quart 

•ir,  if  convenient,  a  quart  of  hot  lard.     One  or  the  other  is  necessary 

the  fat  from  burning  before  the  heat  is  suflRcient  to  bring  out  the 

i\epp  the  kettle  over  a  moderate  fire  until  the  cracklings  are  brown  and 
-'li  to  float.  Frequent  stirring  is  necessary  to  prevent  burning.  When 
five  from  the  stove  and  allow  to  cool  slightly,  and  then  strain  through 
cloth  into  a  suitable  jar  or  crock.     Stirring  while  the  lard  is  cooling 

whiten  it  and  make  it  smoother.  A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  saleratus 
!      oda)  added  to  each  100  pounds  of  fat  has  a  like  effect." 
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PART  VI. 
BUILDINGS 

'I'lif  ijiif.>tn>ii  (il  building.-  lor  .-winf  in  eui  li  a  (oiiiiilu att-ii  oiif  that  a  teemj 
almost  u  hopelt'ss  task  to  iUtfiii|ii  a  disiussion  of  tlii.'  subject.  Almost  evtn  j'iggert 
that  is  built  jioksi'sscs  citUhii  leatures  [letuliar  to  itsrlf  and  ri'iiden'il  i -  .  ...ir, 
by  the  circunis'taiifc's  wliirh  it  is  iiitendeil  to  meet.  All  that  can  be  ati'inpted 
IS  to  discuss  tlio  most  desirable  features  of  a  iiij.';,'ery,  for  tlic  >;eiieriil  j^unfiaci'  of 
ihosi'  who  wish  to  build,  but  c\cry  man  will  have  to  adapt  iiis  buildiii;:  to  hi» 
own  peculiar  requirements. 

The  most  important  (pialities  of  a  pi^'^'eiv  are  dryness,  ventilatioi;.  light. 
f^eedoiM   from  draiifrhts,  rca-onalile  warmth,  and  conxeniciice. 

Dryness.^  l>ryness  is  closely  associate  witli  veiildatioii,  Imt  is  al.-o  influ- 
enced by  the  material  of  which  the  buildinjj  is  constructed,  (iood  results  (annot 
be  obtained  in  a  damp  pen,  and  (hipping.'  walls  are  a  jiretty  sure  indication  of 
im|iendinj:  disaster.  .Stone  and  cement  walls  are  very  eold  in  winter  and  chill 
the  air  of  the  pen,  (ausin^r  it  to  deposit  it-  moisture  upon  their  surface.  In  a 
short  time  the  wall  becomes  quite  wet,  anil  irouble  is  stored  uj)  for  the  pigs 
.\  hollow  cement  or  hollow  tile  wall  i«  nuK  h  less  objectionable  than  a  .solid  one, 
Dut  there  is  little  doubt  that  woodei:  walls,  loii-trihted  in  -uch  a  way  as  ti.  form 
a  comjilete  ilead-air  -paie   inside  are  the  best. 

The  floors  and  foundation  may  be  constructed  of  cement  concrete,  inui  thf 
foundation  may  rise  about  two  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  floor.  'I'his  will  pre- 
serve the  wood  of  wliidi  the  walls  are  constructed  and  it  is  not  likely  to  prove 
at  all  injurious  to  the  pigs. 

A  very  good  wall  can  be  made  by  setting  two-by-four  scantlings  on  ciul,  and 
fiTsl  boarding  inside  and  out  with  rougli  lumber.  This  rough  lumber  should 
then  be  covered  with  tarred  pflper,  and  then  the  vs-alls  should  he  tightly  boanled 
up  with  matched  lund)er.  Tf  preferred,  the  outside  of  the  [icii  iii,i\  Ic  ■ 'ip- 
boarded.  Smooth,  matched  lumber  i>;  best  for  the  inside  of  the  pen.  Patent 
building  paper  may  be  used  outside. 

Tf  it  is  thought  desirable  to  have  a  loft  over  the  pen.  the  ceiling  (an  be  made 
of  poles,  placed  a  few  inches  apart,  and  well  covered  with  sfraw.  Th''  straw 
ab.sorlis  moisture  and  helps  to  keep  the  pen  dry.  Wliere  this  i-:  done,  the  straw 
should  be  renewed  at  least  every  year,  otherwise  it  becomes  a  harbor  'r  du«t 
and  disease  germs. 

Ventilation.^Thorough  ventilation  is  a  great  help  in  preserving  dryne.*?, 
but  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  secure  in  a  yug^ery  vvitlmut  unduly  lowei  nz  the 
temperature.  Tt  is  an  aid  to  ventilation  to  provide  a  large  air  space;  in  other 
words,  to  have  a  higli  ceiling.  Some  breeders  have  no  loft  over  the  pigL'> 
have  the  space  above  the  pigs  extend  to  the  roof.  This  gives  more  n; 
and  Tiinkes  ventilation  a  simpler  problem,  but  it  necessitates  lining  thi 
siile  of  tlie  rafters  with  matched  lumber  in  order  to  prevent  the  pen  from  b' 
too  cold. 

There  are  two  well-known  methods  of  ventilation.  One  of  these  is  t! 
sxsieni.  Ill  tills  .system,  fresh  ,iir  is  anmittrd  by  ronstnirting  shafts  '.u  i' 
at  intervals  of  about  fifteen  feet.  The  shafts  inav  he  about  fonr  bv  «iv 
inside  measurement,  and  open  outside  near  the  ground,  and  inside  at  the 
Provi^ii.in  should  be  made  for  closin?.  or  partially  closing,  these  intak- 
cold  air  is  admitted  too  rapidlv.     The  shaft*  fir  carrying  out  the  foul  nir  -hniild 
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:  (.'i^lil  inilii'^  squaro,  .-taiiui;,'  m-ar  t!ic  tloor  ami  runimif?  out  through 
,f.  It  i-  usually  more  convenient  to  place  these  outlet  shafta  beside  the 
in  which  case,  after  passing,'  through  the  ceiling,',  they  may  follow  the 
'  !lie  roof  to  the  peak,  where  they  <iin  be  given  outlet.  In  any  case,  the 
the  -tinft  "liiiiild  be  higher  than   tli.^  peak  of  the  rf)of.     The  inside  of  the 
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Fig.  18.— ^Method  of  admitting  fresh  air. 
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i  be  perfectly  smooth,  and  there  slioulj  be  I'o  sudden  turns  in  its 
right-angled  turn  wili  render  an  outlet  shaft  prauticaiiy  useless. 
-iid  method  takes  in  the  fresh  air  at,  or  near,  the  floor,  and  the  foul 
through  shafts  which  open  at  the  ceiling,  and  run  straight  up  through 
.\5  in  the  other  case,  the  top  of  the  shaft  shonld  be  higher  than  the 
roof.  Fig.  18  shows  how  the  inlet  is  constructed.  The  drawing  shdws 
structure  made  of  concrete,  but  it  may  be  made  of  wood  if  desired. 
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Both  inlets  and  outlets  should  bo  lilted  witli  slides  on  the  inside  of  the  pen,  so 
that  the  inflow  and  outflow  of  air  may  be  regulated  to  suit  circumstances.  There 
should  also  be  a  guard  placed  in  front  of  the  opening,  several  inches  f r  un  the 
wall,  to  turn  the  current  of  cold  air  upwards,  and  thus  prevent  a  direct  draujrht 
into  the  pen. 

If  a  feed  cooker  is  u.-ed,  it  couid  be  utilized  to  great  advantage  in  a.-sistJEg 
ventilation.  If  the  building  is  not  a  very  long  one,  the  chimney  may  be  con- 
structed at  the  opposite  end  of  the  building  from  the  feed  cooker,  ind  the  pipe 
from  the  feed  cooker  run  the  whole  length  of  the  building  before  it  eutcrs  the 
chimney.  In  a  long  building  the  chimney  may  be  placed  about  the  centre,  so  a 
not  to  have  too  great  length  of  stove-pipe.  The  heat  from  the  stove-pipe  has  a 
wonderful  influence  in  aiding  the  circulation  of  air  in  the  pen,  as  well  as  modify- 
ing the  temperature  and  helping  to  keep  the  air  dry. 

In  fact,  where  winter  litters  are  raised  in  large  pens,  some  helpful  devi.e 
like  this  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Light.— Light,  especially  sunlight,  has  a  wonderful  influence  in  promoting 
health.  So  far  as  possible,  the  windows  should  he  on  the  south  side  of  the  building, 
because  the  south  side  gets  the  most  sun  and  is  least  exposed  to  cold  winds. 

Draughts.  —While  ventilation  is  necessary,  draughts  are  extremely  injurious, 
and  their  prevention  should  be  kept  in  \-iew  when  building. 

Warmth. — Warmth  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  should  not  be  secured  at  the 
expense  of  ventilation.  A  somewhat  cold  pen,  well  ventilated,  but  frc.'  from 
draughts,  is  preferable  to  a  warm  pen  where  the  air  is  damp  and  foul,  and  th« 
pigs  will  suffer  less  discomfort  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  Very  young 
pigs  require  warmer  quarters  than  older  ones,  and  when  a  sow  farrows  in  winter 
special  pains  should  be  taken  to  secure  warmth  and  freedom  from  draughts.  If 
ehe  is  in  a  large  piggery  it  is  often  a  help  to  lay  poles  across  the  tops  of  the 
partitions  over  the  bed  and  then  cover  these  poles  with  straw. 

Plan  of  Pigqeby. 

A  feature  of  this  piggery  is  the  placing  of  the  pens  and  out-door  yards  oa 
the  south  side  of  the  building.  The  main  windows  are  placed  on  the  south  side 
also,  thus  letting  the  sunlight  freely  into  the  pens.  The  main  objection  to  the 
plan  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  economical  of  space,  because  the  same  passaijc  'ould 
be  made  to  serve  another  row  of  pens  on  the  opposite  side.  By  making  the  bjild- 
ing  about  twelve  feet  wider,  a  row  of  pens  could  be  put  on  each  side  of  the  passage, 
in  which  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  for  a  feed-room,  because  it  would 
not  be  practicable  to  have  the  feed-bins  in  the  passage.  The  feed  passage  coul'd 
be  made  narrower  if  the  feed-bins  were  removed. 

Troughs. — Better  made  of  cement.  YAght  inches  high  next  to  the  p-.-^age, 
four  inches  high  next  to  the  feeding  pen,  and  ten  inches  wide,  inside  nie,i.-ure- 
ment,  are  suitable  dimensions. 

The  dotted  line  running  along  the  back  of  the  feeding  floor  indicates  the 
drain,  which  may  be  given  a  fall  towards  either  end  of  the  pen,  to  su;-  cir- 
euiiistanccs. 

The  beds  should  be  raised  several  inches  above  the  feeding  floor,  and  given 
a  slight  fall  towards  the  drain.  The  feeding  floor  should  be  given  a  fail  from 
the  trough  to  the  drain. 

Floors  are  cement.  Cement  makes  a  durable,  clean,  Banitary  floor.  A  (  raent 
floor  may  be  made  as  dry  and  practically  as  warm  as  a  wooden  floor  by  p'.tting 
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•  '.\       Windows,  which  should  be  large,  especially  on  the  south  side. 
Kuors  leading  fcom  pens  to  outdoor  yards. 
Doors  which  constitute  part  of  partitlona   when   closed,   but   which   can   be 
k.  I'lmtiuing  the  pigs  to  the  apartment  containing  the  bed,  and   leaving  a 
passage  for  cleaning  out  the  pens,  taking  pigs  to  the  loading  chute,  etc. 
Doors  leading  from  pen  to  passage.     Note  how  the  partitions  are  set  back 
ntz'   trough  room.    These  doors  should  be  at  least  eighteen  inches  wide. 
' — ^ — "~~;i^ 
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Fig.  19.— Plan  of  piggery. 
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Door  through  which  manure  Is  carried  when  cleaning  the  pen. 
Door  leading  to  loading  chute. 

trtitlons,  three  feet  six  Inches  high.    These  keep  the  bedding  in  place  and 

from  draughts. 
Hating  shafts  opening  at  the  ceiling  and  running  up  through  the  roof, 
h  air  inlets.    (See  under  ventilation.)    If  pens  were  made  on  each  side  of  the 

inlets  would  have  to  be  made  at  the  ends  of  the  passage. 
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a  Luat  of  pitoli  ijii  lipji  o(  tlie  grouting  lieforij  tin,'  racing,  or  liiii^liing  iavcr  .if  ^ifi 
and  conit'Ut  is  jnil  liimn.  For  lliis  jjurjjoriu,  a  mixture  of  about  eight  ; 'arts  of 
pitch  to  one  part  of  loal  tar,  applied  liot,  is  very  elleLtive.  Coal  tar  ;i  i.ue  ma. 
be  used,  and  is  ilieaper  than  the  mi.xture  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  nidro  easifv 
applied.  It  is  not  so  elfective  as  pitili,  but  makes  a  very  marked  impr.jvemec: 
in  the  warmth  and  dryness  of  the  floor.  If  a  person  does  not  feel  in.  heed  ti. 
go  to  the  expense  of  treating  the  whole  floor  with  pitch  or  coal  tar,  he  will  fine 
it  well  uur'h  tiie  extra  cost  to  treat  at  least  the  portion  occupied  by  ihe  bei< 
If  the  pens  are  used  for  fi'rrowing,  it  is  usually  .safer  to  put  a  plank  om  r-lav  on 
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Fig.  20. — Front  view  of  portable  pen  for  wintering  sows. 


Fig.  21.— End  view  of  pen  sliown  in  Fig.  20. 

the  floor  of  the  part  occupied  by  the  bed.  This  over-lay,  or  platform.  -  bette 
to  be  made  so  that  it  can  be  lifted  up  when  it  is  necessary  to  clean  and  iisinfp 
the  pens. 

The  surface  of  the  floors  should  be  finished  by  using  only  a  woo.''  n  floa; 
If  trowelled  down  smooth,  they  are  too  slippery,  and  are  dangerous  to  ti  i  pigs. 

Portable  Pens. 

The  accompanying  sketches  (Figs.  20  and  21)  show  a  very  cheap  an'  easil.' 
constructed  pen,  suitable  for  winter  quarters  for  breeding  sows.  The  pen  i~  "i**** 
feci  long  by  eight  feet  wide.     It  Is  seven  feet  liigh  in  front  and  thiee  a"  '  «  K*' 
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fM-t  i:        m:    tlie  rear.       It  is  boarded  with  cheap  lumber,  but  all   craiks  are 
■ivurts.     atteiied.     It  should  be  pruetically  wind  and  rain  proof.     The  opening 


.rnor,  and  the  pen  should  be  set  with  the  openi.ig  towards  the  south. 

,,t  ncfcssary.  Plenty  of  bedding  should  bo  supplied  and  the  pen  should 
b^  baii.^«i  up  outside  with  fresh  horse  manure  to  a  depth  of  about  two  feet,  in 
jrlrr  : .  vrrvent  draughts  about  the  floor.  This  method  of  housing  sows  is  better 
.iiliiK'mcnt  in  warm  pens,  and  will  be  found  to  answer  very  well  when 
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rovide  shelter  and  exercise  are  not  available. 
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A-shaped  Pen. — The  accompanying  sketches  (Figs  22  and  23)  show 

portable  pen,  which  may  be  used  for  a  sow  and  her  litter,  or  as  a 

two  or  three  sows.     The  description  is  taken  from  Bulletin   153  of 

:n    K.xpcriment   Station.     The   pen    is   constructed   by   nailing   inch 

jiiists  are  nailed  three  stringers,  each  2  by  6  inches,  and  8  feet  long, 
1-  runners  for  moving  the  house.  Next,  a  plate  piece  2  by  8  inches, 
'■  inches  long,  is  spiked  to  the  ends  of  the  joists,  having  the  bottom 
.  by  8  inch  even  with  the  bottom  of  the  joists,  which  will  allow  it  to 
hes  above  the  floor.     It  will  also  extend  out  7  inches  at  each  end. 
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This  2  inch  by  8  inch  forms  a  plate  to  which  tlie  rafters  and  roof  boards  art;  nailed 
The  7-inch  extensions  of  the  plate  at  the  ends  support  the  cornice,  an,\  profc; 
the  lower  corners  of  the  roof,  which  otherwise  would  be  easily  split  off.  The  2-iDcii 
by  8-inch  planks,  besides  strengthening  the  house,  raise  the  rafters  and  the  roof 
boards  nailed  to  them  at  least  three  inches  off  the  floor,  and  therei)v 
the  floor  spate  and  capacity  of  the  house. 

If  the  house  is  to  lie  used  in  cold  weather,  a  door  will  be  necessary,  which 
may  be  hung  on  hinges  or  made  to  slide  up  out  of  the  way.  The  doorwav  is  shown 
in  the  drawing,  20  inches  by  30  inches.  In  the  case  of  very  large  sows,  it  would 
bo  better  to  make  the  door  three  feet  high. 
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Fig.  23. — End  view  of  A-shaped  pen. 
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The  dotted  lines  in  the  drawings  indicate  the  scantlings  which  roii-t 
framework  of  the  pen. 

The  ventilator  is  made  by  cutting  the  upper  ends  from  two  roof  boar 
eite  one  another.    Then  2-inch  by  2-inch  pieces  are  nailed  on  top  of  t;i'. 
on  each  5ide  of  the  opening,  meeting  at  the  top,  and  boards  are  nailed  " 
these  strips  on  each  side  of  the  roof.     The  upper  ends  of  these  boarl 
the  top,  and  the  lower  ends  come  an  inch  or  two  past  the  lower  sides  of  th^ 

It  is  recommended  to  have  a  door  at  the  back  of  the  building  sini  : 
one  in  front,  for  purposes  of  ventilation  in  hot  weather;  also  a  smai: 
near  the  peak  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  which  could  be  covered  wit;; 
and  used  to  assi&t  ventilation  under  some  circumstances. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  runners  are  likely  to  decay,  some  ,  refc 
them  not  fastened  to  the  building,  so  that  they  can  be  renewed  convenii. 
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the  p',  -hown,  the  runners  are  fastened  to  the  structure,  but  they  could  be 
jTa.h'  i  ii.v  iiieaus  of  bolts,  so  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  renew  them.  An 
appl.ia-  ■  ■!  of  tar  would  save  them  many  years. 

I'.Miable  Cold  Weather  Farrowing  Pen —The  farrowing  pen  shown 
,E  th.'  i-trations  (Figs.  24  and  25)  is  the  one  referred  to  when  discussing  the 
rai'a^'  i:  ■ :  t  of  the  sow.  The  pen  is  8  feet  square  and  five  feet  from  the  ground 
,0  the  fnc.-.  The  base,  the  corner  posts,  and  the  two  plates  are  made  of  4-inch  by 
4..ii,h  •  aniling,  and  the  remainder  of  the  frame  is  made  of  2-inch  by  4-inch 
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Fig.  24. — Side  view  of  portable  farrowing  pen. 
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The  dotted  lines  in  the  drawings  show  the  position  of  the  scantlings 

the  frame. 

nint;  should  be  made  in  the  gable  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  ventil- 
:,.  if  a  few  strips  are  laid  across  the  plates,  straw  can  be  shoved  in 
•  openin;?,  filling  the  peak  of  the  roof,  and  making  the  building  warmer. 
hy  the  dotted  lines,  the  ventilator  shaft  is  run  down  to  the  ceiling. 

of  may  be  shinr'^d,  or  made  of  boards  with  battens  over  the  cracks. 

s  are  not  shown  in  the  drawing  except  in  the  end  view  of  the  roof. 

•  pen  is  single  boarded,  with  battens  over  the  cracks.     Inside,  tarred 

bo  put  on  the  studding  and  the     tightly  boarded,  b\it  a  be.er  job  will 
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I'C  iii.ulu  liy  fir^f  (ovci-iiiL'  the  -iii'l.liULr  Willi  rniiL'h  IiiiiiIut,  roverin^j  this  W!:ii  tiirrj 
paper,  and  then  tiirlitly  lio.iriliii;;  on  the  inside. 

'I'lic  wiiiddw  ((.iiiiiri-.-  thivf  l-.'-incii  hy  M-incli  panes  set  in  a  sash,  wh: ! 
should  he  iiin.ired  ;it  the  top  so  that  it  will  .s\viii<T  inwards.  In  liot  weather  it  (ai 
be  swnii;:  up  to  the  ceiliiiL'  ami  fastened  there,  allowinrr  a  irood  eireulation  i.f  air. 

The  jien  may  he  Imilt  on  runners,  or  tcmporarv  skid-  may  he  provii-d  «■},■■: 
it  is  necevsiry  to  move  the  pen.  In  \ery  cold  weather,  a  liirlited  lantern  Inin?  ii 
the  pen   will   make  it  <piitf  comfortahhi  t'or  new-horn   ]i\'j-'.     I'>y  tlie  time  the  pie 
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-End  view  of  portable  fairowlng  pen. 


are  twenty-four  liours  old.  the  pen  will  need  no  artificial  heat.  A  pen  "ich  as 
this  will  he  found  nnieh  s.ifer  for  winter  litter?  than  a  large  building  wl..  "■  other 
pigs  arc  kept. 

The  various  plans  which  liave  been  submitted  are  capable  of  many  ir.idifica- 
tions,  and^  the  man  gifted  with  a  little  ingenuity  may  he  able  to  impr-  '  upon 
theiii  >o  lar  as  liis  conditions  are  concerned,  'i'hey  are  presented  in  '.  •>  hope 
that  they  may  prove  suggestive  of  idea,  to  the  man  who  intends  to  build,  ;  !  each 
man  must  decide  for  him.eelf  what  modifications  would  render  them  most  table 
to  his  circumstances. 
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PART  VII. 
SANITATION 

■'  M^r  is  a  (liilii  ult  animal  to  treat  when  attacked  by  disoa.-e,  and  hence  tlic 

:i-t  adojit  every  means  within  his  power  to  prevent  disease  from  enteriiif; 

One  can  never  be  too  careful   in  tliis  matter,  and  the  proverb:  "An 

prevention  is  wortii  a  pound  of  cure,"  is  esjucially  applitabk'   in   (be 

i-iit  of  swine. 


(iliMiiliness. — Filth  is  an  excellent  harbor  and  broediiisi  ground  for  disease 
.'erni--  'are  sliould  be  taken  to  have  the  pens  cleaned  fre(|Ui'ntly,  and  the  pens 
..:;»ii!4  ^c  sii  cnnstructed  that  there  are  no  places  for  filth  to  accumulate  where  it 
cannot  ^'<'  cleaned  out.  Water-tight  tloors  with  as  few  cracks  and  corners  as  pos- 
-;We,  t  'L'ctlicr  with  adequate  drainage,  are  important  in  a  piggery. 

Disinfection. — Every  swine  breeder  or  feeder  should  acquire  the  habit  of 
i.-i..'  i.iVctants  freely.  There  are  numerous  proprietary  or  patent  disinfect- 
ants 11  :n  the  market,  and,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  the  well-known  ones  are 
quite  fiVi'i  live  if  u-ed  according  to  directions  accompanying  them.     Crude  carbolic 

aei'l  :ii!' 


creuiin  are  e-vcellem  disinfectants.  A  five  per  cent,  solution  of  either,  or 
-  .if  the  disinfectant  to  one  hundred  parts  of  water,  will  be  found  effective 
for  <li-  nitrting  pens.  Chloride  of  lime  is  also  good,  and  is  especially  recommended 
I'v  s.'iM.  I'l.r  pens  where  cholera  has  e.xisted.  Five  or  six  ounces  of  chloride  of  lime 
;.j  .1  .'■     II  "f  water  makes  an  effective  disinfectant. 

l:i  ,1-0  of  disca.Ae,  all  bedding  and  manure  shouM  be  remove<l  and  burned. 
■  irds  or  planks  should  also  be  removed,  and  all  adhering  filth  scraped  off 
-,  jiartitions  and  troughs.  It  is  of  little  use  applying  a  disinfectant  on 
ciating  of  filth  which  may  conceal  and  protect  millions  of  disease  germs. 
-!ir;iy  puinp  is  best  for  applying  the  disinfectant,  so  as  to  force  the  liquid 
:  V  crack  and  cranny,  and  it  is  not  wise  to  be  economical  in  the  use  of  the 
!!it.     Every   part  of  the  pen  should   be  thoroughly  saturated   with   the 

■re  are  small  outside  yards  attached  to  the  piggery,  they  should  be  floored 
:vie,  and  then  they  can  bo  disinfected  in  the  same  way  as  the  interior  of 
ng.     If  they  are  not  floored  it  is  almost  impossible  to  disinfect  them 

.  '■,  and  they  are  a  constant  menace  to  the  health  of  the  animals. 

•  ;ro  lots  and  large  paddocks  or  feed  lots  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with. 

iiiing  and  plowing  up  is  about  all  that  can  be  done.       In  case  of  some 

•uch  as  cholera,  it  is  safer  to  remove  the  hogs  to  other  feed  lots  or 

'  r  at  least  several  months.     Of  course,  the  lots  could  be  disinfected  by 

the  surface  soil  with  a  good  disinfectiint,  but  it  would  be  an  expensive 

iiiatic  disinfection  of  the  premises  should  not  be  neglected  even  if  there  is 

\  small  spray  pump  and  a  constant  supply  of  disinfectant  to  be  used 

•  intervals  about  the  buildings  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  equip- 

piggery.  At  least  once  a  year,  a  general  house-cleaning  is  advisable, 
vashing  the  walls,  ceiling,  and  partitions  with  lime  and  crude  carbolic 
-, .  n  lf\Ttrr  ^o\f  fn^<^r/lQ  keepiniT  the  nuildin*^  fiftnit.irv.     A   srood  nint  of 

'ic  acid  to  three  gallons  of  whitewash  will  answer  the  purpose. 

"antine. — Provision  should  be  made  in  large  herds  for  quarters  where 
'  ave  been  purchased,  or  brought  home  from  shows,  can  be  kept  entirely 
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separat.'  from  the  rest  of  the  lierd  for  at  least  three  weeks.  The  plan  of  njiif 
portable  pons  and  dividing  the  herd  up  into  small  groups  has  a  marked  aJvantia 
over  keeping  the  hogs  in  a  large  piggery,  in  la^^e  a  contagious  disease  bnaks  out 
With  the  portable  pens,  all  hogs  are  not  exposed,  and  it  is  a  simpler  matter  to  effect 
a  quarantine. 

Hog  cliolera  is  tiie  most  dangerous  contagious  disease  that  the  swine  breeder 
has  to  contend  with.  In  case  of  an  outbreak  of  either  cholera  or  swine  [ilague  in 
the  neighborhood,  a  most  rigid  quarantine  should  be  put  into  force.  There  should 
be  no  visiting  back  and  forth  by  either  man  or  beast  between  infected  farms  »nd 
those  which  are  clear,  because  the  virus  which  causes  the  disease  may  be  eagiJT 
carried  on  the  boots  of  the  persons  or  the  feet  of  animals.  Even  dogs  have  been 
known  to  carry  tlie  disease  from  one  farm  to  another.  Dogs  should  be  tied  np 
until  an  outbreak  of  thi.s  disease  is  under  control.  Carcasses  of  hogs  which  die 
should  be  burned  or  buried  so  deeply  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  dug  up  hy  dogs 
or  other  animals,  and  disinfection  should  be  systematic  and  thorough. 

Feeding  for  Health. — Feeding  has  been  dealt  with  in  another  pla<e,  but 
the  importance  of  feeding  in  such  a  wa"y  as  to  maintain  vigor  cannot  be  too  deeply 
impreased.  Hogs  which  are  fed  in  an  injudicious  manner  have  their  vitality 
weakened  and  are  more  likely  to  contract  disease  than  those  which  have  been 
furnished  a  suitable  ration. 

Light.— Sunlight  is  a  good  disinfectant,  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
admit  plenty  of  direct  sunligli.  into  all  pens.  It  must  be  remembered  that  disewe 
germs  flourish  best  in  the  dark. 

Ventilation  and' Dryness. — To  the  difliculty  of  .securing  adequate  ven- 
tilation in  the  piggprv.  may  be  traced  a  groat  many  troubles  which  affect  pigs. 
Iflieumafism,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  scours,  the  last  mentioned  being  mo«t 
(onimon  in  young  pigs,  are  among  the  commonest  winter  troubles  of  swine,  and 
are  generally  caused  by  lack  of  ventilation  and  consequent  dampness  in  the 
building.  Unless  ventilation  is  provided  and  the  pens  kept  reasonably  drv,  good 
results  cannot  be  expected. 

Lice.— ^Tien  lice  once  become  well  established  in  a  herd,  it  require?  a  good 
deal  of  painstaking  effort  to  eradicate  them.  They  may  be  the  cause  of  serioM 
loss,  and  lousy  pigs  cannot  give  as  good  returns  for  feed' consumed  as  those  which 
are  kept  clean.  It  is  also  claimed  by  good  authorities  thit  lice  weaken  the  vitality 
of  hogs  and  render  them  more  susceptible  to  disease. 

Almost  any  of  the  better  known  dips  will  prove  effective  if  used  accorling  to 
diredions.  A  tw,,  per  cent,  solution  of  crcolin  (2  parts  creolin  to  100  part  water) 
makes  i  irood  dip  for  lice.  Coal  oil  is  very  effective,  but  is  apt  to  blister,  and 
should  be  applied  lightly.  Crude  petroleum  is  excellent.  It  is  inexpcnsiv 
not  blister,  and  is  more  lasting  :,    :ts  effects  than  some  patent  preparation-. 

In  app.ying  a  dip,  care  must  be  taken  to  wet  thoroughly  all  part- 
animal's  body.  Lice  are  commonly  found  on  the  inside  of  the  legs,  about  th 
or  in  the  folds  of  the  skin  on  any  part  of  the  body,  and,  unless  the  applicaton  of 
dip  is  thoroughly  made,  many  of  them  will  escape.  Dipping  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  methods,  and,  when  large  numbers  are  to  be  treated,  it  is  necessary  tn  have 
a  special  dipping  vat  through  which  the  hogs  are  compelled  to  swim.  Thr  dip 
may  be  applied  also  by  means  of  a  good  spray  pump,  which  forces  the  dip  through 
the  hair,  and  into  all  crevices.     It  may  also  be  applied  by  means  of  a  !>i.om, 
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:  tu  hold  the  dip.    By  brushing  tiie  dip  iato  the  hair  the  job  can  be  done 

lice  have  been  in  a  building  for  pome  time,  it  will  be  necessary  to  treat 
■^  in  practically  the  same  way  as  recommended  for  disinfection,  the 
IS  being  also  good  insecticides. 

ating  for  lice,  one  application  of  insecticide  is  seldom  sufficient,  because 
lie  many  egg^  to  hatch  out  to  give  a  new  brood.     A  second  treatment, 
k  after  the  first,  should  always  be  given,  and  a  third  treatment  would 
of  place. 
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COMMON  DISEASES  OF  SWINE 

Hoo  Choleba,  (Swine  Fever). 

•  highly  iiifectious  disease  is  due  to  a  germ,  and  causes  a  loss  of  many 

nf  dollars   annually   in   the   United   States.     In   Canada  it   is   not   so 

.  thanks,  mainly,  to  the  very  vigorous  measures  adopted  for  its  eradi- 

hi  spite,  however,  of  all  efforts,  it  continues  to  inflict  considerable  loss 

!i.idian  swine  growers.     It  causes  an  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the 

and  intestines,  enlargement  and  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 

Ills  other  disturbances.    The  most  characteristic  lesions  of  the  disease  are 

i  areas  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  intestines  and  stomach,  which  even- 

tiL'c  into  raised  ulcers,  circular  in  outline. 

inptoms. — The  hog  usually  goes  off  by  itself  and  lies  in  a  cool  place. 

■:  is  arched,  the  hind  parts  appear  stiff,  causing  the  hog  to  stagger  and 

■  liind  lep  as  it  walks.     There  is  a  watery  secretion  from  the  eyelids, 

at  r  becomes  thicker  in  character,  causing  the  lids  to  adhere.     Owing  to 

i  secretions  from  the  skin,  dirt  adheres  to  it,  giving  the  animal  a  dirty 

f.     Alternate  diarrhoea  and  constipation  is  common,  and  the  diarrhoeal 

-    is  thin  and  watery,  and  some  times  mixed  with  blood. 

•   cases  usually  terminate  in  death  in  from  two  days  to  two  weeks,  but 

death  occurs  before  the  symptoms  become  well  marked. 
he  subacute  or  mild  form,  the  symptoms  may  escape  notice,  but  there  is 
'.  slight  fever,  with  loss  of  appetite,  constipation,  and  diarrhoea.     The  pig 
.  recovers  in  a  few  days. 
li-ease  is  said  to  be  chronic  when  it  lasts  for  a  considerable  time,  possibly 
■ks  or  even  two  or  three  months.     Often  the  pig  becomes  a  complete 
1  death  at  last  occurs. 

atment.  —When  a  hog  once  contracts  the  disease,  little  can  be  done  in 

')!'  treatment.     Preventive  measures   are   the   only   effective  means   for 

liis  disease.     In  Canada,  treatment  for  hog  cholera  is  not  allowed,  it 

>ulsory  to  slaughter  affected  herds.     Full  particulars  regarding  this  law 

lined  by  writing  the  Veterinary  Director-General,  Department  of  Agri- 


awa,  Uiilano. 


Swine  Plague. 


^''       plague  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  hog  cholera,  and  often  accompanies 
lat       lisease.     It  is  an  infectious  disease  caused  by  a  germ,  and  the  symptomt 
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ari'  ,-iiiiilar  to  liiosc  of  I'luiltTu.  As  a  rule,  tlif  luii;,'>  ami  ploiiral  iiu'in  rarie  jr 
iiilliim.'il,  but  till'  l)iittoii-likc  ulcers  on  the  lining'  nienibrain'  of  the  iiit.-'  iie«  ,ui 
stomach,  whieli  are  characteristic  of  cholera,  are  absent.  The  lining  m./mbrja 
of  tlie  stomach  and  intestines  is  commoiily  inllamed.  and  sometime.^  iihcrs  ar 
|ire.seiit.  i)iit  the  ulcers  dilTer  from  those  of  cholera,  hein;;  more  hollowd  mit  ani 
less  button-like  in  appearance. 

The  K'Ti-  *  whicii  cause  swine  plaj^uo  are  more  easily  destroyed  an. I  iire  l<>j 
readily  carried  fmni  one  farm  to  another  than  those  of  cholera.  I'p  to  t!i.'  pre^enl 
medicinal  treatment  ha.s  not  been  sucees-ful,  and  the  farmer  must  rely  nixm  pr« 
ventive  measure^.  (See  umler  Sanitation.)  This  disease  comes  under  the  sam 
law  as  cliolera. 

BRONrillTIS. 

Bronchitis  commonly  attacks  yoiiiitr.  growMvir  piffs.  and  tiiay  be  caused  hy  da* 
lunji-worms,  or  damp,  chilly  (juarters.  .\  distres<ii'  oui:h.  especially  Hhcn  dii 
turbed  from  their  bed,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  .symptoms.  Many  of  the  pis 
become  unthrifty,  and,  if  the  di.«ea.se  attacks  ver.y  youn?  piifs.  it  is  likely  to  caui 
death. 

Dry,  comfortable  quarters  and  ncurishin<,'  feed  will  oft^'ii  pull  the  pit 
throupli.  and  care  should  he  taken  in  makini,'  the  pens  and  yards  sanitary  befoi 
any  more  younj;  pigs  are  put  in  them. 

Pneumonia. 

Pneumonia  is  more  serious  than  bronchitis  and  fiequently  causes  il.ath  in 
very  short  time.  It  often  results  from  a  severe  cold,  and  may  also  be  hroiipht  c 
by  over-exertion,  such  as  being  chased,  or  driven  at  too  rapid  a  rate.  Dump  an 
un.sanitary  conditions  in  the  pen  may  also  be  a  cause.  A  cough,  fever,  ami  hurrif 
or  labored  respiration  are  among  the  symptoms. 

About  all  the  farmer  can  do  is  to  aim  to  prevent  the  disease.  If  he  has  a  ca 
to  deal  with,  careful  nursing  is  the  main  thing.  Comforiable,  well-vi  ntilat< 
quarters,  and  a  light,  sloppy  diet,  are  important.  Daily  doses  of  ca.=tor  oil  wi 
help  keep  the  bowels  active,  and  if  tlie  weather  is  cold  the  animal  should  he  kq 
covered  with  a  blanket.  Treatment  is  not  very  satisfactory,  as  it  is  difficult 
nurse  a  very  sick  pig. 


TUBERCUI.OSIS. 

The  following  extracts  are  quoted  from  a  report  issued  by  the  Unitfl 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry: 

"  Reports  gathered   from    the   various   meat-packing  centres   of   tin" 
States  show  tuberculosis  of  hogs  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  causing  heavier 
raiser  an(i  packer  alike  than  any  other  disease." 

"  Statistics  .show  that  when  there  were  over  56,000,000  hogs  in  this 
their  value  at  that  time  was  over  $339,000,000.     Federal  inspection  at  the  .' 
of  the  country  show  two  per  cent,  of  the  hogs  slaughtered  to  be  affect 
tuberculosis.     Reports  irom  Europe  show  a  far  more  widespiead  infectb 
runs  from  5.5  to  7.5  per  cent." 

"  Hogs  from  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  are  remarkably  free  frotr; 
culosis,  due  to  the  methods  of  caring  for  them,  or  rather  the  lack  of  care, 
are  not  restricted  to  feed-lots,  where  disease  is  commonly  found,  but  ro:' 
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to  shift  for  thotniJelvo?.  Xo  prolony  i  fcodiiifr  m  nrnctiscil  in  iinrrow 
fmiii  liirth  to  jnatiiritv  they  are  pastured  on  ilfiiifa,  oats,  lom,  r«p«\  «n<t 
.  .  In  ptr'kinj,'  coninst  are  the  h  'gs  si.iughterpil  at  throo  cities  in 
'iM.iiii;;  dairy  .^tate*:,  wliero  there  are  m  lar^io  number  nf  cu-operative 
;iiiii  the  raw  skirn-nulk  is  fed." 
•1.  r-  for  packing-houses  are  learning  from  bitter  e\perii  nrc  to  avoid 
..Htiiiii-  f  uTtain  states,  and  two  firms  will  not  l>uy  hogs  from  one  state  known  to 
•...ha.ilv  mf..  ted.  In  fact,  many  of  tlie  sn\aller  packers  in  the  r<'iitral  Vest  buy 
•  I'ioct  t  >  post-mortem  inspection,  as  a  measure  of  self-protecti(!n." 

"It    s  known  beyond  all   doubt   that   the   majority   of  tuberculous   Im  •<  are 
,h!;u.  ;  ^v  the  following  cau.ses: 
■■  1    i  irding  raw  milk  and  slim.'  from  creamerie-." 
'•  ■.'    ii'cding  hand-separated  'iiilk  from  tul>er     'on-  cows." 
••  '    riding  behind  tul)crcuious  cattle."" 
"  I    I  Tiding  tuberculous  carcasses." 

•  "    1 ling  slaughter-hou.se  offal." 

T  .■  li.inger  of  feeding  hogs  behir-1  tuberculoas  cattle  lies  in  ttie  fact  that 
iiiih  .a"'.'  discharsie  enormous  numbers  of  tuberculosis  germ-'  in  thcjr  faeces." 

Symptoms  Obscure. — The  quotations  given  show  the  importance  of 
■  .  i.-  ,i-.-.  ;uid  the  need  for  the  fanner  to  be  on  his  guard.  It  is  a  contagiou.a 
;.-easo  ai.d  must  be  treated  as  such.  The  symptoms  are  not  well  marked,  and  a 
hoj  niiiv  !.(>  badly  diseased  and  show  practically  no  clinical  symptoms.  If  the 
'•\r.<:<  HP'  iitTccted,  the  hog  usually  ha.s  a  cough,  and,  if  the  digestive  organs  are 
■lih  a'  t(d,  there  is  generplly  indigestion,  and  general  lack  of  thrift;  but 
■v.'.\].\T  -  ■  ptoins  may  show  themselves  with  oilier  di.«ea-es,  and  it  requires  a  great 
ial  of  •  v^i.rience  to  diagnose  the  disease  with  certainty. 

Triatment. — Entirely  preventive.  Since  the  disease  is  usually  commnni- 
i*p-!  •  <f^<  through  their  feed,  it  is  necessary  to  make  certain  th.it  their  feed 
ontaii-  :i.)  germs.  In  dairy  districts,  the  practice  of  sterilizing  skim-niilk, 
I'tire  \  and  whey  is  to  be  commended,  because  dairy  by-products  constitute  the 
•liri  n  nm  for  transmitting  the  disease  to  hogs.  Sanitary  surroumlings.  pure 
'■«1.  ;r  fresh  air  are  the  feeder's  main  safeguards  in  connection  with  this 
hnircr   '    lisease. 

Indioestiox. 

I  ti,,n  in  varipus  forms  is  caused  by  mi-takes  in  fecdi'ig.     Over-feeding 

;  !  .  xercise  will  sometimes  bring  on  the  trouble,  or  the  feeding  of  swill 

•i  :  jurious  .substances,  such  as  washing  powders,   is  apt   to  cause  de- 

In  the  acute  form  it  causes  the  animal  a  good  deal  of  pain,  causing 

-  liack  and  give  general  evidences  of  suffer  ng.     In  such  cases  it  is  well 

r.rinarian  prescribe  for  the  trouble. 

ronic  form  sometimes  follows  an  attack  of  acute  indigestion,  causing 
.  stunted  condition  of  the  animal.     Perhaps  the  best  home  remedy 
astor  oil,  followed  by  careful  feedinir  upon  easily  digested  feeds.     If 
-  not  relieved,  a  veterinarian  should  be  consulted. 


'in'^on 
ittoar 


in  ■]' 


Constipation'. 

A-        '  oned  in  another  place,  constipation  is  most  disastrous  in  the  case  of 
'  1         v;.  and  is  the  result  of  too  little  exercise  and  too  much  concentrated 
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f.r.l       III  ..iM',-  of  coh^lli'illl«ll.  lu'iLip-  th.-  .-impl.-i   ifiii.-ly  i.-  t(,  ^;im  t-    m  ;n, 
two  t(.  four  oiiiRf.-  of  raw  linseed  oil  oim  e  daily  in  llie  slop  of  a  inature  annual. 

ol   Kjisom  .■'alts,     ••ivf  c\fni-i-  ;r 

lind    ll.lN->i''  '1.    T'lol-   or   alf;l     ' 


thl.s    IS    liol    tlffeti\C',    ^ISO    lour   olllui: 

laxiitiM'  fcrd-i.  such  a-  liraii.  oil   meal,  or  ^^r 


li 
our  swill-liiivcl:'.  i 
that  ha\t'  Ix'eii  wcineii. 


Set) I  u> 

Dr  \lf\ai..lL'r  (UiMonsm  BulK'Un  IMi  »r.tc-  m-  fo!io«-.  ■■\V!..u;,ou 
„ur-in-  in-  Lc-ii.  to  M'our.  it  H  v^hU■u\  ih.it  th-  milk  ol  th.  -ow  ,s  d-.i.'rw 
^Mih  th.'in  and  iiimRMJiati'  attoiitioii,  thrrWor-.  .hoiild  !..•  dirc<t.'d  to'.Mrd.*  i: 
proviii.'  lur  ration.  Mo>t  ofU'.i  th.>  troul.h-  wnu-  fruin  ovcrf.cdin;.'  o,  .oui. 
..tluT  n.M  fciMl,  just  after  farrowiiiu',  and  pii?-  of  fat.  llat.by.  paniFH'v  ,1.  :. 
.i.TNou-.  ,  niistipafd  sows  are  m.o-,  aja  to  sutTer.    Suddu.i  .han.'os  of  feed.  „r  fetJ 

-Mil-  .,r  d.'coni|>osiiiir  slop,  or   f<'( d   fron>  dirty  trough       - 

i,.i,,l  |,,  caii-e  diarrhoea  either  in  nursiiij,'  pi;:s  or  tho-f 
ill  Ml.  h  caUM's  should  be  prevented  or  reinuxed 

•  T..  .orreet  seourin-  in  nursin-  pi^'s.  trive  thr  .-ou-  \r,  to  20  gram-  .u.pn 
,,f  iron  (.opperas)  in  her  slop  nis;ht  and  nu>rning.  and  it  ne,  essary  -u^'n 
in,  rease  the  .lo.^e  until  etreelive.  Lime  water  may.  wit:,  advantage,  he  fnely  mi 
with  the  slop  as  a  preventive  when  there  is  a  tendeney  to  derangement,  or  a, 
,1,..  ,,.,„ihle  has  heen  checked,  and  it  is  hIm.  an  excellent  corrective  for  w,ane,l  i 
showing  a  ten.ieney  to  seour  on  slop  or  skim-milk.  Where  little  pigs  are  scc^jr 
severelv.  each  m.ay  with  advantage  he  given  a  raw  egg  and  5  to  10  gram,  of! 
nitrate'  of  hismuth  twice  daily,  in  addith.n  to  changing  the  feed  of  the  snx 
niiM.i-  .opperas  in  her  slop,  in  cases  which  do  not  promptly  respond  to  tr 
n.ent  ^success  mav  follow  the  administration  of  a  dose  of  castor  oil  shaken  ui 
the  milk.  In  all  cases  it  is  important  to  set  right  all  errors  in  diet  and  saiiitat 
and  to  provide  the  pigs  with  dry.  sunny,  well-ventilated  quarters.  The  .lera, 
ment  is  always  most  aj.t  to  ocri.r.  and  sure  to  prove  disa.«trous.  among  yip  I 
in  iin-aiiitarv  roiiditions." 


iNKECTiois  S"HK  Mouth. 

•['his  disci-c  is  quite  common  in  small  pigs  from  a  few  days  to  sev, 
ohl.  It  is  cau-ed  by  a. germ.  Filthy  qnarters  and  dam]!,  muddy  yard- 
development  of  the  disease. 

One  of  the  first  svmptonis  is  a  disinclination  to  suck  on  the  part  • 
pi  r,  or  a  fallin-  off  in'  appetite  in  older  pigs.     The  lining  membrane  of 
becomes   inflamed,  and   sometimes   the  snout  an.l   lips  become   swollen 
ulcers  form,  often  involving  the  lips  and  snout. 

Dr.  Craig  recommends  the  f(,llowing  treatment; 

•  As  soon  as  the  disease  breaks  out  in  a  litter,  both  the  motlier  and  j' 
be  ivmoved  from  the  herd.  The  affected  pigs  .an  he  treated  by  dipping 
most  into  a  four  per  cent,  water  solution  of  some  reliable  disinfectai 
maiiganalc  of  potassium,  one  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water,  can  be  used 
thorouirh  WMV  to  treat  them  is  to  wasli  oul  the  mouth  by  injecting  V 
directlv  into'it  with  a  syringe.  It  is  advisable  to  u.se  this  method  when^ 
cable,  and  especially  in  advanced  cases.  It  is  also  advisable  to  clean  li- 
l.arts'by  scraping'  awav  the  dead  tissue  and  rubbing  the  surface  of  the 
lunar  caustic.  The  above  treatment  should  be  repeated  twice  a  day  r, 
cases,  and  in  mild  ones  once  a  day.  It  should  he  kept  up  for  as  lontr 
neces'sarv.     It  is  usually  more  economical  to  kill  the  badly  diseased  pig? 
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■  :     ii-    \\\\.'\    liro   .l|it    t"    -<,lttrl    ill.     ill-i.l-'     illi'l    lii'i  nlU''    l)ni|l\    Stll.lli'.l    .lli'l 

iiiii.iit  I-  ail'ijilfd  from  tin    lir.-t  .ii'|)eariuii  o  of  iroiililf,  llu'  rii.r,H.'  :-  ii't 
-.1  nirp. 

'I'lllMlh 

-■.i-i'   I-   iau-i''l   Irv    ii   ilis'ivcli'rr'l   c|igi-iioii    wliiili    irritiiti'-    llic    ncr^i.'* 

Ii   ilir  ilia[>ln'ii;:iii,  cui.'^iii::  "^ii'ld''!!  i  oiilract  iim-  of  tlu'  ilia|ilir,u'm  at 

i:\ais,     'I'lic  loiitiiicticii-  ^r  -pa-ni-  of  ilic  iliapliraurii  laii-^'  .1   jiTkiiig 

'■  t';i'  Haul:,  wliuli  jj  a  cliaractiTi-l  ic  -vmpt"rii  of  flu-  ili'^na'*''.     'I'lie  pig 

■  rii'iv  ami  stiuifc'l.  ami   \<'rv  voiihl:   pii:-  arc  liurlv  t.i  ■in.riiiii!i  op  to 
i    illv  worthless. 

!           ■  i.il   a  .^ujijily  of   fooil   ami   to..   Iiitk  oxcri';-!'   will  ofli  11   hrin,'  011   tlie 

'1    :iiii.'  piL'-  often  enntrac!    tin    ili>pase   hefori'  thev  are   wi'aiie.l   if  they 

:  iii'illier  i.iid  are  ikpI  j:iveii  mu'  li  e.\i'rci>e.  and  :t  i-  iiMially  tin'  finest 
■      ■  !.!_■  m  the  litter  wliicli  i-  tlic  lir-t  to  ;ro  wrong. 

I  K'.itnient  is  mainly  pro\enti\e.  and  liencr  tln'  necessity  for  providinji  exer- 
■.   :  ;i:::  pi;:s,  especially  if  their  mother   l^  a  lil>eral   milker  and   the  pigs 

•m!:  •  :.  fit  .Tudieious  feeding  and  exercise  will  entirely  prevent  the  disea.se. 
I:  a  i.i.-'  wi'iiir.-.  it  i<  a  signal  tliat  a  change  in  method-  sh'ulil  he  made  at  once. 
* 'met::;;.-  it  If  difliiult  to  ohtain  c.vereise  for  yonng  pigs  in  1  old  weather,  aiid  some 
■eiomni.  ii  I  shutting  them  in  a  pen  away  from  the  mother  for  an  hour  or  so  twic« 
1  day.     A    a  rule,  thi'i  plan  will  stimulate  the  laziest  of  them  to  take  cnnsiderablp 

L'MSi' 

InFL.4MMATIO.S-   of  THK   T'^t>»KH. 

II'     .  iiidk'rs  arc  most  liahlo  to  have  this  trouhle.     Whatever  the  muse,  the 

: -ca.-o     ills  for  prompt   treatment.        Hr.    R.    A.    Craig,    in    his   exrellent   hook. 

Pi:;,  a-,      ,f  Swine,"  recommends  the  following  treatment : 

"  V.    'r.i;,'  the  sow's  udder  two  or  three  times  a  day  will  usuallv  relieve  its 

■edition.     .\  physic  of  Epsom  salts  should  he  given  every  other  day. 

.i  -       ,  .!.el  fed. 

"1:.     i-p  the  udder  become-;  inflamed,  it  should  he  kneaded  gently  with  the 
'■  the  following  ointment  applied  daily:  Extract  of  helladonna  ami  gum 
:  lie  drachm  of  each),  and  va.seline,  (three  ounces').     Rot  fomentations 

used. 

'<'.\h  should  be  bathed  daily  with  white  lotion  (one  part  zinc  sulphate. 
"f  a  part  lead  acetate,  and  thirty  p.irts  water)  until  healed." 
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a;id   similar  skin   trouble-    can   usuaUy   he  8Uc((s-full.    treated  by 

:.r.iying  with  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  creolin,  or  some  of  the  well- 

-iiifectants.     The  ho?  should  be  kept  in  a  clean,  dry  p'ace,  and  out  of 

'  cured.     Tt  sometimes  requires  time  to  effect  a  cure,  and  the  treatment 

"11  every  dav  until  the  disease  is  connuered. 


RlIKDMATISM. 

^rn  latitudes,  rheumatism  often  occurs  among  swine,  especially  during 
veather.     Damp,  ill-ventilated  pens  are  a  common  cause,  and  it  may 


#^-. 
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.o.nc..unc.s  be  caus.d  by  over- feeding.  Pi-rgerie.  l.uilt  with  stone  or  .onrr.,e  wai, 
an,  lloors  are  generally  more  dangerous  than  tliose  built  of  wood.  W  .n  ^ 
walls  are  hollow  and  the  lloors  insulated  with  a  tar  layer,  thev  are  mu.h  .afpr 

I  he  hog  becomes  very  lame  and  stiff  a.id  moves  about  with  difllcultv  '  Sorre 
t.nies  the  joints  become  swollen  and  very  painful,  and  the  ayimal  becon',,..  .rac, 
.ally  helpless      In  such  ca-^es  it  is  seldom  that  the  hog  makes  a  recovery  ' 

I  he  feeder  must  be  on  his  guard  against  this  disease.  Dry,  well-\.,,'  ,;c 
pens  and  careful  leeding  will  generally  enable  him  to  avoid  disaster  \nini 
which  become  aff^.ted  should  be  kepi  in  dry,  warm  quarters.  Dr.  Crai.r  (-DiC 
of  hwme^)  .says:  "Salicylate  of  soda  is  the  mo.^t  useful  drug  to  ^^vc  n^, 
disease.  1  he  dose  is  twenty  or  thirty  grains  in  the  feed,  or  as  a  drench,  th:c^  time. 
a  day.  Larger  doses,  and  at  more  frequent  intervals,  mav  be  given  in  a,  ule  caje^ 
for  a  short  time.  Quinine  and  bitter  toni.s  can  al.so  be  given,  lilisteru,.  oint" 
nients  and  liniments  should  be  applied  to  the  inflamed  articulations.- 

I{lCKEr>. 

In  this  di.sease  whi..h  is  commonly  found  among  young  pigs,  there  is  .nlarj.- 
ment,  bending,  and  distortion  of  the  bones  of  the  joints  and  limbs,  and  fracture. 
of  leg  bono  are  not  uncommon.  The  bones  do  not  contain  their  normal  proportion 
of  mineral  matter  and  hence  lack  strength.  It  is  claimed  that  the  disease  Is  mo^t 
common  among  closely  in-bred  hogs.  The  excessive  feeding  of  corn  thr.u^^hout 
generations  ot  swuie  is  believed  to  be  an  exciting  cause,  or  anv  conditio, .  ^hi.h 
interfere  with  proper  nutrition,  such  as  disease  or  unsanitary  'surroundin  '.,  may 
predispose  towards  the  disease  in  question. 

.r.f^y\  '^l''T\''  n  ^^''^^°°-''"  ^'^^^^  "I''>~  ^^'"■^ed  with  rickets  can  se!,!.m  h. 
prof]  ably  treated  Prevention  is  to  be  sought  by  avoiding  the  causes  mcnrione<l. 
ma  ntaiinng  sanitary  conditions  about  the  hogs,  providing  adequate  supplies  of 
various  feeds,  rich  ,n  all  the  requisites  of  a  perfectly  nourished  animal,  an  1  obviat- 
ing degeneracy  by  careful  selection  of  robust  sows  and  timelv  infusion  of  new  Mood." 
1  ienty  o  mineral  matter  should  be  provided  at  all  times  during  fl.  nfe  of 
ttie  pig.  Methods  and  forms  of  supplying  mineral  matter  have  already  Iw.  .  rriven 
in  this  bulletin. 


PAR.\I.YStS. 

In  Virginia  Bulletin  IS!),  Dr.  Mayo  writes:  "The  disease  first  appc, 
slight  loss  o  control  of  the  hind  legs,  as  shown  by  a  weaving  of  the  bodv-  k: 
of  the  fetlocks,  and  finally  a  paralysis  more  or  less  complete.  The  animal  i- 
to  raise  its.lf  on  its  hind  legs,  and  often  dra-s  the  hind  quarters  as  it  mov, 
The  disease  occurs  in  swine  of  all  ages.  This  disease  is  popularly  supp<i^. 
caused  by  kidney  worm.'  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  'this  beli. 
(1)s..,M.  seem<  to  !,,'  locnrod  in  the  spinal  cord  at  the  lumbar  region,  but  th 
cau-c  I-  unknown  at  present. 

■   Some  cases  recover  wi|ho>,t  treatment,   but  a  majority  of  the  cas,- 
l^ifal.       (.cnrnlly  the  treatment   is  to  give  a  purgative  uf  from  one-half 
ounr...  of  casto:-  oil.  dopend^ng  n,,on  the  size  of  the  animal,  folbnved  by  nor, 
easily  digested  feed.      i;„bbin.j  t'lc  back  v^^orou^lv  with  a  eood  veterinary  ' 
ontc  daily  n  also  beiirtlcial." 

MWOK. 

Mange  is  caused  by  very  small  aninmi   parasites  called  mange  mitcv 
burrow  in  th     )iifer  Inver  of  the  c>i.> 
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;i>ca5C  is  most  troublesome  in  younj;  pigs,  causing  great  irritation. 
V  tlie  little  pigs  seratdii  r  and  rubbing  tiiemscUes.  Later,  the  tiair 
I.  and  tliick  scabs  form  ..'  roots  of  the  hair  on  the  neck  and  shoulder 
■lit  the  ears  and  face.  the  scabs  extend  along  tlie  bark  to  the  root 

•  livo,  of  the  N'irginia  E.xpLfi'i.ent  Station,  strongly  recommends  the  lime 
ir  dip.  which  is  made  as  follows :  Take  8  pounds  of  fresh  lime  and 
.iiDiigli  water  to  form  a  thick  paste.  Sift  into  this  paste  2t  pounds  of 
-iili'lmr  and  mix  thoroughly  with  a  hoe.  Tlace  in  a  kettle  with  •^.")  or  30 
Aaier  and  boil  for  at  least  one  hour,  then  add  enough  water  to  make  100 

f  dip.       The   dip   should    be   used    warm,    about    MO    or    IK)    degrees 

:t. 

io;il-tar  dip>.  such  as  chlori)  naphtholeum,  zenoleum.  and  oth'^rs  of  this 
L'ood  results,  and  are  more  convenient  when  a  small  number  of  animals 

tn'atcd. 

very  imporiant  that  the  aiiimals  'ne  kept  wet  with  the  solution  until  all 

ire  thoroughly  soaked  through,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  scrub  off  with  a 

:  tn  remove  as  much  as  possible  of  the  scabs.     Two  thorough  treatments, 

M'art,  are  necessary.  ' 

should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected.  Sows  should  be  treated 
tlio  young  pigs,  though  the  disease  may  not  show  to  any  great  extent  in 

•iig-.  The  disease  is  transmitted  by  contact,  and  the  young  pigs  almost 
bcci.ino  infected  through  coming  in  contact  with  a  diseased  mother. 
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Intkstixai.  Woums. 

(.'oiiimon  Round  Worm, — The  most  common  intestinal  worm  affecting 
'"  ''"■  iimnd  worm,  which  is  found  mainly  in  the  small  int^'stine.  If  a 
:■!!  ■  ■!n  examination  is  made  some  time  after  death,  the  worms  may  be  found 
;.■•  ■■  Miarh.  having  made  their  way  there  after  the  death  of  the  animal.  The 
ry  from  six  to  seven  inches  in  length,  and  taper  somewhat  towards  the 
-.  In  color  they  are  usually  a  yellowish  white.  The  eggs  of  the  female 
'  :tb  the  excrement  and  become  scattered  over  the  premises.  Eventually, 
■  111  are  taken  up  by  other  hogs  along  with  their  food. 
do  not  seem  to  cause  the  hog  any  inconvenience  unless  they  are  present 
limbers,  when  they  may  cause  digestive  trouble-,  and  the  writer  has 
.  li  to  result.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  a  pig  affected  with 
not  make  the  best  use  of  its  feed,  even   though   it  may  appear  quite 

n-headed  Worm.— This  parasite  is  much  less  common  than  the 
111.  It  is  usually  found  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  intestines  by  its 
iioscis,  from  which  it  derives  the  name  "  thoin-beaded."  In  length  it 
to  the  round  worm,  but  its  surface  is  somewhat  wrinkled,  and  the 
fremity  is  blunt.  Tliough  only  a  few  are  usually  found  in  an  animal, 
I'  h  more  damage  than  the  round  worm,  irritating  the  lining  of  the  in- 
1  sometime-;  causing  severe  inflammation.  It  would  be  ditlicult  o 
the  .syinptiuns  from  other  intestinal  derangements,  but  a  post-mortem 
'1  would  readily  reveal  the  presence  of  the  worm. 

fi     Worm, --The  pin-worm  is  very  small  and  might  be  easily  overlooked 
-s  post-mortem.     It  is  usually  found  near  the  beginning  of  the  large 


?s 
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intestim',  oftfii  liiddfii  m  the  folds  of  .be  lining  membrane.     It  is  a  very  ramniK 
para-itf  of  swmc,  and  does  not  Feem  to  cause  much  inconvenience  to  the  niimal. 

Whip-Worm.  'Iliis  i.-  also  a  small  worm,  being  about  one  an.i  ijne-i;:i,: 
iiiciio  Ifuig.  li  atta-lu's  it;-  head  to  tin'  lininir  of  tln'  intestine,  and  -  usua'.'.j 
luund  ill  the  hcginnin;:  of  thr  large  intestine.  'I'lie  anteiior  portion  i-  ..tv  thia 
and  bairliko,  and  the  posterior  portion  is  thici^  and  cylindrical  in  -haj'o.  Like 
the  pin-worm,  it  does  not  seem  to  create  nmrb  disturbanec.  bm  must  :,,■  more  <: 
less  injuriou-'. 

Treatment  for  Intestinal  Worms.  rre\enti\'  treatment  nnsists  ;: 
keeiiing  iuiildin^'s  and  surrouiidiiiL'-  rleaii  and  sanitary.  T'ceding  in  ti'thy  yarl- 
and  aljduing  I''  drink  stagnant  water  are  praiin-e-  whi.!,  I'avtir  the  -[ireii'l  : 
[)arasites. 

As  to  medicinal  trcalnienl.  ih^  writ.T  ha-  foiiuil  that  alh'winu^  lie,'-  to  lir- 
acce.-s  1(1  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  >alt,  nr  rlian-niil.  wood  ashes,  ai'd  sail,  -h'iii- ■ 
l>e  quite  efTeitive  in  driving  out  round  worm-. 

Turpentine  is  commonly  rcedmmcniled  fnr  wurms.  especially  the  thiU'iidiea-:' ; 
worm.  'The  do.-e  is  a  teaspoutiful  I'or  cveiy  eighty  or  onediundred  peuuds  \v-'. 
weight  of  the  hogs  to  be  treated,  it  can  he  given  in  the  feed,  ami  the  ln'gs  shou'.i 
be  fasted  at  least  twelve  hours  before  treatment.  .\  dose  each  day  for  three  day; 
will  generally  ])rove  effective. 

Anoiher  remedy  wiiich  is  rccoiiiinended  is  five  grains  of  calomel  and  ei^'h: 
grains  of  santonin  for  every  hundred  pound  live  weight  of  the  hogs.  Tins  remetb 
can  also  be  given  in  the  feed.  It  is  generallv  advisable  to  give  a  pliyMe  aftt-i 
treatment  for  worms. 

\jVSt;    \V01!M8. 

Tile  lung  worm  is  a  small,  thread-like  whitish  worm,  sometimes  found  i: 
large  numbers  in  the  air  pa.ssages  of  the  lungs.  Ordinarily,  about  tiie  on': 
.-ymptom  is  a  spasmodic  cough,  whiidi  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  con.'-,  whic! 
accompanies  io-onehiti.^.  Sometimes  the  irritation  cau.<ed  by  the  worm-  produce 
inflammation  and  con.solidation  of  the  lung  tissue,  in  which  case  the  at.Knal  die- 
but  in  many  cases  no  bad  effect  is  apparent.  In  a  post-mortem  examiiiaion,  thi 
worms  can  be  detected  by  cutting  the  lung  near  the  apex  and  then  .-(pf  zing  ih 
tisjue  ne.xt  to  the  cut.  The  pressure  for.es  the  thread-like  worms  out  upo'i  the  cj 
surface. 

There  is  practically  no  effective  treatment  for  this  parasite.  Clea 
which  disinfectants  are  liberally  used,  and  clean,  well-drained  yards,  will 
the  worm  in  check.  Filthy  yards  and  wallows  favor  its  developineiit 
ing  up  old  hog  lots  and  re-seeding  them  is  also  a  jircNcntive  measure. 


■ens,  1! 
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Other  Diskasks. 

The  diseases  which  iiave  been  mentioned  represent  only  a  few  of  tc' 
which  may  affect  the  hog,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  treat  the  su: 
a  veterinarian's  standpoint.  There  are  other  diseases.  Th  •  aim  has  bci 
only  a  few  simple  remedies  for  common  ailments,  rather  than  the  cure 
The  hog  is  not  easy  to  treat  for  disease,  ami  the  main  effort  of  the  farn. 
be  towards  maintaining  health  and  preventing  the  entrance  of  disea^ 
h.erd.  In  rearard  to  th^  Ion?  list  of  diseases  whieh  have  not  been  i: 
toffother  with  manv  of  those  included  in  the  list,  it  will  generally  be  ad 
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.n.:;  •       .-killed    vetoriiiarian,   but    the   services  of   a   vetiTiiiariaii    riii    fifteii    \i<- 
-:.;,:        i;iie(rs-aiy  if  tlie  farmer  ni.ikes  the  hest  use  of  the  iiieiins  ,it  his  disposal. 

Kx.nnine  Carcasses.  — Everv  man  who  has  to  deal  with  stock  sliould  make 

.  ;r,  ■       I'f  lioliiing  a  post-morte'ii  iii>i)ii  cxery  animal  that  die.-*  upon  the  f.irm. 

!!.>  wi;.  .-non  learn  wiiat  healthy  organs  should  look  like,  and  will  be  able  io  locate 

•ca;   't'  the  truuhle.     If  he  cannot  determine  the  nature  of  thi;  di.-'jase.  he  ean 

ike  \h>-   lisea>ed  organ  or  organs  to  a  veterinarian,  or  send  them  imnu'diately  to 

■  :    e.xiierimeiii,   station,    and    iiavf    the   disca.-^t.    identiiied.        Kxperiinent 

■  ■.•,.  .-t  fur  the  purfio.-e  of  lK'l|iing  the  farmer,  and  the  (iffirei--  of  the  .-stations 

:  '.I  send  any  inforniiition  they  lan  to  help  him  (iverroinc  h'^  dilVicultics. 


AfiMI.VISIH  MIOV    OF    M.CHICIVK. 

ilianHirs  which  are  imt  distaslfl'ul  can  br  i,'iven  with  the  feed,  provided  the 
,;;i.^  tiot  iiimpletely  lost  its  appetite.     \MiertviT  possible  the  ailministration  of 
licinc  in  the  feed  is  preferable  to  drenching. 
P:-.    Cr.iiLT    ("'Diseases    of    Swine")     recommends    the    following    method    of 


I...!. 


T  •  !i"ld  t!ie  animal  while  drenching  it.  a  noose  of  sash-cord  or  (|\iartcr-inch 
■yje  <.\'A  i-e  placed  around  the  upper  jaw  well  back  toward  the  angles  of  the  lips,  and 
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lirinc  thrown  into  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  with  a  dose  syringe.       .\9 

: /'e  .     1  diinger  of  the  hog  breaking  the  syringe,  it  is  best  to  use  a  metal  one. 

">::;•': hii--:.  when  the  diench  is  bulky  and  the  hog  hard  t'l  h(dd.  it  is  necessary  to 
■lato  tlic  head  and  raise  the  fore-feet  o(T  the  ground.     For  this  purpo.se  a  pulley 

i:  i  rev-  wire  stretcher  is  recommended.  It  's  best  to  wait  until  the  hog  has 
■  '■.].'-'  jiiict  and  well  under  control  before  giving  it  the  drench,  as  there  is  .some 
ii'jpr  <.'  the  medicine  getting  into  the  air-pas-;ages  and  doing  harm." 

T'      v-riter  has  seen  more  than  one  hog  killed  in  the  operation  of  drenching. 

if  the  drtiich  i-^  poured  too  rapidly  into  the  throat,  it  's  almosi  sure  to  be  drawn 
■■1  the  lungs,  and  the  hog  will  probably  die  in  a  few  miTiii:es.  The  medicine 
' 'uH  Ik-  p"i;ired  verv  s'owly.  and  it  is  best  to  pour  it  just  in-  de  tlie  cheek  in.stead 
•  nfo  t'  (■  throat. 
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